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(‘IT Is YOU, THEN, MISS EGERTON!’ HE EXCLAIMED, COMING DOWN THE BANK.] 


THE 


MISTRESS OF LYNWOOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue morning sunlight, that doubtless fell 
Upon many pretty and pleasant scenes, could 
hardly have found a more charming spot upon 
Which to linger than Lynwood Hall; and if, 
out of all the apartments in that palatial 
tesidence, it had peeped and pried about in 
order to discover the one best worthy of notice, 
it would probably have selected the library, 
Which was certainly as picturesque as an artist 
could have painted, a8 as comfortable as the 

of sybarite could have desired. 
_Not,old, for the house, comparatively speak- 
Ng, was a modern one, having been built by 
present baronet’s father, a man of taste, if 
not genius, who had taken a personal interest 
stone coping, and gilded moulding—had 
ught stained-glass from Italy, marbles 
Carrara, painters and carvers from all 
parts of the world, and when the Hall was 





finished had announced himself satisfied, and 
then taken to his bed, seeming to have lost in- 
terest in life now that the object of so much 
thought and labour had been successfully 
achieved, for he never left that couch until he 
was borne forth to take his place in the family. 
vault, whither his father and grandfather had 
gone. before him. 

His son, Sir Ralph Lynwood, succeeded him, 
and at the moment of which I write, he is 
seated at the breakfast table consuming ham 
and eggs with the vigour of a hearty, healthy 
Englishman—as he is. He is about fifty-five, 
a man with a fresh, bright complexion, and 
iron-grey hair, a gentleman from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot, in spite of a 
certain bucolic air that announces that more 
of his life has been spent in the country than 
in the confined atmosphere of crowded cities. 
The kindly benevolence of his face has, per- 
haps, a tinge of weakness in it, and there are 
certain lines about the mouth which, a phy- 
siognomist would tell you, indicated a vacilla- 
ting disposition ; but for all that no man in 
the county is more ular, more highly re- 
spected, oe Sir Ralph Lynwood, and no one 


better deserves the good opinion with which 
he is regarded, 

Opposite him sits a man of very different 
type, and some twenty-five years younger. It 
is Otho Lynwood, his nephew, at one time 
captain in a crack regiment, from which he 
has now—for reasons best known to himself— 
retired. He is as unlike his uncle as can well 
be imagined, which is nota matter of so much 
surprise when it is remembered that his father 
was only the baronet’s half-brother. Women 
call him handsome, fall into raptures over his 
large dark eyes, his graceful figure, and white 
hands, and declare his long silky moustache 
perfection, but the opposite sex are not quite 
so ready with admiration for Captain Lyn- 
wood, who, as a matter of fact, does not get 
on over well with men. 

‘“« What an appetite you have, Uncle Ralph!” 
he exclaimed, half enviously, as he pushed 
aside his untasted egg, and the Strasbourg 
paté with which he had tried to tempt himself. 

‘$0 would you, my boy, if you got up at 
seven o’clock and took a long walk round the 





estate before breakfast,’’ answered the Baronet 
laughing. ‘Its those confounded balls and 
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partiog, aad the general tarning night into 
day, W icf Londoners practice, that makes 
their! ing meal distasteful to them. | If 
you'll Hay down here for a month or two Tl 
guarantee you'll find your appetite again, fp 
And, really, Otho”—his voice taking @ more 
serious inflection—‘‘ I do not see what there is 
to prevent your remaining here.” _ 

‘he ee _. filushed'a little, and 
he cast rather a stealthy glance at the speaker 
before he answered,— 

“You forget it is the middie of-the London 
season.” 

“The London season can get on,without 
you, for once in a while, I, should(think!” 
was the blunt response; ‘at, all events, the 
estates of which, in all human; probability, 
you will sometime be master, hayeas pal a 
claim on you as inchiouate Same “aisit to 
pose in other respects you 
cept such responsibilities as the heirship of 
Lynweod entails ?”” 


‘<M’ dear-uncle!” exclaimed the: soldier, } 
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to tlie Lynwood estate—all would evengnally, 
belong 2 bbe { ‘ ; 

His br fvoluntarily dame faster, and 
the “ffush dark red on his sallow cheek 
deepened, No more dehts,,mo more striving 


of an income that ought to have been, but was 
not, sufficient for his necessities ; no more. 
dunning for unpaid bills, or application for 
assistance to his uncle—in-course of time; he 
would be a rich landowner, one of the wealthiest 


good time had arrived instead of remaining a 
thing of the future.” 

‘« Two letters for you,”’ remarked Sir Ralph, 
tossing them over to him, “and one for me. 
Black-bordered,” he added, more slowly, as he 
turned the missive round in his fingers, and 
examined the postmark, which was that of 


Captain, Lynwood, whowas watching while 
opened it, saw it ‘two enclosures ; 
after reading 


rose and 







ef English baronets. How—he wished that-> 





and will, in the,@rdinary course of fémale 
nature,'give you good déal of trouble ?)” 

“ No, sir, I donot,” resfonddd the Bagonet, 
with some sternnéss. ‘ Nowadays, if sééms 
_to me, all peoplethink about is themselves and 
their own enjoyment, and any little deviation 
from this rule is at once set down as ‘ Quixotie,” 
_if not.condemned in guage, The 
fact that Heaven has given the money; and, 
therefore, means of doihg good, makes my 
responsibility all the greater ; and surely iti 
would be-baseinpratituce on my part if-fwere 
to content myself with ministering to my own 
pleasures, regardless of sufferings I have the 
power to lessen! This poor little waif has 
been entrusted to my care, and, Heaven help- 
ing me, E will fulfil the trust to the utmost of 
my ability’ 
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you, I an re 
i mprobabilit-of*agt 
myself by ae omii ay con- 
sider my words far more than a promise. Ah! 
here comes the postman with the letters.” 

It was lucky for Otho Lynwood that this 
interruption occurred, otherwise his uncle 
must have noticed the elated triumph that 
flashed in his dark eyes as he heard his position 
thus assured. 

it is true he had regarded ‘himself, and been 
regarded by others, as Sir Ralph’s heir, but, 
ike the sword of Damocles, liad been the 
heunting thought of his uncle’s possible mar- 
riage—a fear that he now felt he might per- 
manently dismiss, for assuredly the baronet’s 
inclinations did not tend that way, and, 
besides, the mere fact of his having uttered 
the declaration just made almost bound him 
to its fulfilment. 

There is a certain amount of weight to be 
attached to the words of men of fifty-five— 
they are not like boys, whose thistle-down 
resolutions float away on the lightest wind of 
inclination. 

Japtain Lynwood’ hastily swallowed his 
coffee, and rising from the  lexuriously- 
appointed breakfast table, with its cut glass 
and silver accessories, went to the window, 
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and looked out across the terrace and lawn to 


where the park stretched away to sunny up- 
lands as fer ast! esyecoul@reach. All bolonged 
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2, for he speaks Of her as his ‘little 






girl.’ ” 

There was a pause, during which both men 
seemed lost in thought. It was broken by 
Otho, who said,— 

“ What are you going to do in the matter?” 

“Dor” Sir Ralph, rousing himeelf 
from his reverie, ““ why, go to Brussels and see 
the poor little orpfian, and find out all about 
her position.’* 

“And then?” 

“JT must see that she is provided for. I 
cannot neglect a dying man’s wishes.” 

‘In effect, you mean to adopt her?” 

“Hardly that, unless,” he added, with a 
smile, ‘I bring her up aaa wife for you!" 

: Otho turned away, biting his lips with vexa- 
tion. 

“That would’ be hardly worth while, sir ; 
in point of fact, and with all due deference to 
you, I should prefer choosing a wife for my- 
self oe ‘ 


that I shall ever attempt interference with 
your choice. I was only jesting.” 

“But jesting apart, m 
you think it is rather 





“Quite right toot You needn't be affaid 
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who must, in, time, grow up ta wormanhood, 
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‘ina! you altered, at all events,” 
— Mr. Egerton. ‘‘ When he left you were 
a little, thin slip of a girl, and now you are & 
woman !’’ 

« Yos,” sighing, “with all a woman’s re- 
sponsibilities. It seems centuries, instead of 
only four years, since he left us!” 

‘‘ And all the time weshave been going from 
bad. to worse! Ah, how sick I am of this con- 
stant grind to keep up appearamees. and’ yet 
make both ends meet!” exclaimed Mr- 
Egerton. 

With a gesture of tenderest womanly sym- 
pathy, combining the love of a daughter, with 
an almost maternal solieitade, the girl drew 
his white head on her shoulder and: gently 
kissed his brow. . 

“ It is hard, darling; but’ we mnst hope for 
better times in the future.” 

He shook his head despondingly. 

«No, Nathalie ; I believe I anr past hope now- 
I cherished it as long ‘as I could, and i 
rey ar me. Heaven only knows what we ore 
to dot” 

Nathalie ‘looked’ round’ the room, as if she 
would fain draw comfort from the sight of the 
familiar objects about nae: here oon bere 
tainly no suggestion anything but 
genteel poverty which is, of all kinds; hardest 
to bear: 

The carpet, formerly a magnificent specimet 
from Hastern ooms, was now threadbare and 
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destitute of colour; the velvet curtains had 
faded:from a purple to a dull, neutral tint, hard 
to describe-—indeed, the .whole: room looked 
shabby and:dingy, in the June sunshine, the 
only bits of life and.colour. being a bunch:of 
red roses on the table and. Nathadie. herself: 
A more glowing, embodiment of briglit youth 
and vitality it,.would, have been. difficult to 
find if you had searched. England through. 

She was tell and straight as a./young pop: 
lar, and: with a certaindignity of carriage that 
made-her look rather older than, her years: 
Her complexién was dark, but very clear, and 
lighted by. a vivid ¢rimson on. lips. and 
cheeks, while the large flashing eyes, 
by long. lashes; wexe almost ,exactly. the same 
shade.of..brown as the. hair that rippled in 
waves low over her forehead. 

“What will; Lionel: say, when he knows 
the secret that I have, as yet, only confided to 
you—namely,.that.the estates are. mortgaged 
literally to their full value?” .continued:Mr. 
Egerton, with a groan. 

Nathalie did not reply. The question: wae 
one that had often presented itself to, her 
imagination. 

“He will blame me, and say that if I had 
not engaged in those unlucky mining specula- 
tions thi would never have reached their 

esent crisis,” he went on. ‘‘ Heaven knows 

acted, as I thought, for tlie best.” 

“Of course you’ did, and if Lionel so far 
forgets himself as to utter one word of censure 
oa, your conduct he is no brother of mine!” ex- 
claimed the girl, hotly ; then she added, in a 
more soothing tone, ‘‘ but. don’t torment your- 
ment yourself with possibilities that are not 
in the least. likely, to occur. Lionel will help 
us, not _ at, our necessities. Remember 
he is a soldier, and a brave one—who is accus- 
tomed to leoking difficulties in the face.” 

“Yes; but it 18 the shame of revealing them 
to him that I fear so much.” 

Nathalie’s only reply was to press another 
kiss on her father’s cheek. 

She, too, would willingly have spared him 
the humiliation.of confessing that through his 
own imprudent speculations—commenced with 
a view of retrieving his fallen fortunes—he 
had placed himself’in a position from which 
he could only be extricated by the sacrifice of 
his son’s birthright. 

“What has’ brought the subject so promi- 

nently before your mind this morning?” she 
asked, presently. 
“T have iad letter from Mr. Farquhar 
who says he is coming here to-day, and, of 
course, the chances ‘are he will come down on 
me for the money he has advanced, and as. I 
shall not be able to pay it he will foreclose.” 

‘* Foreclése |” repeated Nathalie, in‘an awed 
whisper. ‘ Does'that mean he will take pos- 
session of the estate?” 

Her father bowed his ‘head without speaking, 
and the young girl threw up both hands in 
a gesture of dismayed horror. This Mr. Far- 
quhar, who held the mortgage—who was a City 
banker of- no birth, no breeding—who had 
made his large fortune by lending money on 
usury—would’come and make himself owner 
of their grand old home—the home that: had 
never had other than an Egerton for a master ! 

The idea. was dreadful, and involuntarily 
Nathalie covered her face with her hands, and 
& deep groan escaped:her lips: 

Brought up, as’ she had been, without a 
mother’s care—for Mrs. Egerton had died in 
giving her birth—and left, principally, in 
charge of an old nurse, who was devoted to 
“the family,’ and who was never tired of re- 
peating tales of its amcient grandeur—it can 
hardly bea matter for surprise that Nathalie 
should have inherited, ina morethan ordinary 
degree, the pride of race proverbial to the 
Egertons. ‘ 

Her devotion to-her birthplace and its sur- 
Toundings partook .of. the jon of her 
nature—imdeed, it was & passion of itself, and 
80 deeply rooted that if had become a part of 

very being, almost inspossible to eradicate. 

As a matter of fact she felt the degradation 
of their position even more than her father— 





as the stronger nature must ever suffer more 
deeply than the weaker. 

“The history of our family for the last 
century is a melancholy story, of a decadence 
that increases year by year, commencing with 
the death of my great-uncle Cyrus; he seems 
to have left a curse on the house,” said Mr. 
Egerton, leaning his head on his hand, while 
Nathalie slowly. rose and, resting her elbow on 
the mantelpiece, gazed abstractedly into space. 
‘« He committed evil enough: while he lied, 
and if is perpetuated now that he is dead.’’ 

‘* Nurse. Barbara has told me about. him,” 
said. the young girl, willing to divert her 
father’s’ thoughts from his own | spegsial 
troubles, if it were only for a few minutes; 
'* He was a miser, was he not?”’ 

‘* Yes, and no one knows: how he died; but 

it is suspected he had concealed his wealth and 
the family jewels in some: secret. hiding-place, 
and had been watched and murdered for the 
sake of the gold.” 
. “Barbara says that.an old: gipsy woman, 
who used to live in: the woods, and declared 
herself endowed with the gift of prophecy, 
said. both Cyrus Egerton.and his «money were 
stifi-under the roof of King’s Dene, and that 
as. long as: his bones lay. in. unconseerated 
ground. so. long, would. a curse be. on. his 
tamily.’’ 


“Rubbish, my dear-—rubbish! Barbara. is 
‘too fond.of telling; you fhose kind of old wives’ 
tales... Ii.is:certaim that.C was murdered, 
and the money and jewels as certainly. be- 
came the. prey of the murderer. Why, if I 
thought otherwise I, would never: rest, night 
or day, until. I had discovered this buried 
treasure | ’’ 

“ Was it-so.very valiable ?” 

“It must have been, for the jewels alone 
were said to be worth as.-much.as.the estates, 
and every one. of, them disappeawed, and has 
never since: been. heard of; Im-my. youth I 
wae inclined to. be as. credulots:as you, and 
spent. a. great. deal of my, time wandering 
about the house in searah. of hiding-places ; 
but, although I found a geod many, not-one of 


them contained what I. sought, and as Iam, 


sure I did not.leawe. a, nook or cranny: unex- 
plored I was foreed to abandon, the idea as 
utterly mythical. No, Nathalie, we have no 
chance of redeeming, our fortunes by such a 
stroke of luck.as the discovery,of Gyrus Eger- 
‘ton’s wealth,” 

He sighed’ deeply, and then turned. to. the 
table and bent over the papers: with. which. it 
was strewn. 

Nathalie, seeing him thus. engaged, took it 
as.a hint that her depaxture. was desired, and 
went upstairs rf Gite et a put 
on her hat, an ing up, and. gloves 
left the house, onal the lawn,and made her 
way through the park, where large-eyed kine 
were browsing in p of the deer that had 
formerly been.there. 

She wanted to be quiet in. order to think 
over her conversation with her father, al- 
though, as.a matter of. fact, the subject was 
far from new-to her, and, had. often been. dis- 
cussed between them. 

Some distance.from the house, and almost 
at the extremity. of the park, was a lake..en- 
cireled by trees, which, even in the. noonday, 
kept the place fresh aud cool, and this was a 
favourite resort. of the young girl,.who now 
went downto the bank and seated. herself in 
an old punt moored to the side. 

She had not.been there. long. before, her 
reverie was disturbed by the sound of a dog’s 
bark, and looking up she beheld the dog’s 
master—a young. man.of about twenty-eight, 
with a brown, face and close clus- 
tered chestnut curls. 

“It is you, then, Miss Egerton!” he ex- 
claimed, ing down the bank, and raising 
his straw hat from,a# broad white brow. 

“Yes, Were you. under the im ion it 
was some one else?” she queried, with a 
slight. deepening of, the carmine in her cheeks. 

“ Well, you- looked. so: poetic in: your white 
dresi% and in this dinr green light,.that I. was 
not quite sure the old days of romance had 


indeed gone by. I thought perhaps Undine 
had come. back to revisit her former haunts. 

“A very, substantial Undine, I should 
imagine. I don’t look as if I were on ttie 
point of melting into water, do I?” 

“Asa matter of faci you.dd not; stilj T 
should like to convince myself of your 
material existence by shaking hands with you, 
and in order to effect this I. must, join you: in 
the punt. Have I your permission? ” “f 

Nathalie hesitated a moment, and ‘tien 
replied in the affirmative, upon. which. ‘he 
sprang lightly into the punt, and proceededtto 
place himself at her feet, in sucha position 
that he could look up into her face—an amuse 


ment that seemed to afford him a great deatiof 


gratification. 

“* Tgn’t it a lovely day?” he said, presently, 
breathing a deep. sigh of satisfaction. “I 
suppose, like me, you thought if a shame to 
stay in the house, although perhaps, unlike 
me, you had not a definite purpose in coming 
out?” 

She did not reply, but drew her white fingers 
through the lucid water, and then, holding 
them up, watched the bright drops as they feil 
through. 

“You don’t ask me what my purpose was, 
Miss Egerton,’ he continued. 

“Then I afford you proof that all my sex 
‘are not tormented by an. insatiable curiosity,’ 
she responded, laughing. 

a yet it had to do her mpl 

“With me!” she repeated. ‘“ You surprise 
me very much, Mr. Cleveland.” 

“Do I? Are you not prepared’ for an 
announcement of the fact that your presence 
has. become a necessity to me—that I would 
go anywhere, or do anything for. a.,chanceof 
speaking to you for five minutes ?”’ 

His:voice became impassioned, and he raised 
himself from his. half-reclining pésture, se .as 
to. be more on. a level with = whom. he 
addressed. 

Nathalie did not lift her eyes, but the 

beautiful_colour grew brighter than ever in 
her cheeks, auid spreadand’ spread until it 
;reached both throat and brow. 
. Perhaps Hugh Cleveland had studied‘‘womaa’s 
looks,” until he had learned to interpret’ the 
signs of their varying expressions aright; al 
any rate, he was not disheartened by the 
silence his words met with, for he took up.ene 
of the white hands lying on the young girl's 
lap and raised it to. his lips. 

‘* Perhaps you may think I have presumed 
too much in speaking thus ly. after so 
short an acquaintance,’ he went on. ‘It\is 
true I have known you lessthan a month, but 
love does not limit itself to days or weeks—it 
is a flame that springs up in the heart, kindled 
by the magic of a glance, and oblivious of 
Time. Ah, darling! if I can only win you] 
care for nothing else. I can defy.Fate itself.’’ 

Some of his excitement. comnaunicated itself’ 
to her, for:she began to tremble violenily, but 
did not resist when he drew her gently towards 
him, and. pressed the first love kiss on ber 
scarlet lips. 

He ma 8 truly when he said Time was noi 
meant.for Love—Love which merges every - 

ing in the sweetness: and power of. its own 
identity! For. those two, in the first blissftt 
moments that followed Cleveland’s declaration 
the world, with all its sorrows, its cares, iis 
burdens, existed not. They were only con- 
scious that each loved: the other, and in that. 
consciousness dwelt an untold and immeasur- 


‘able delight, like unto which nothing that life 


could afterwards offer them would ever com. 


‘TI have done wrong. I have allowed say- 
self. to be carried omer he my feelings, when, 
first of all, I ought to have made a-confession 
that is due to you!” exclaimed the young man, 
suddenly withdrawing himself from.her, and 
speaking quickly and’eagerly. ‘I think—nay 





Lam sure—it will make no difference to you ; 


| but, for all that, I have no right to let you 


remain in ignorance ofa circumstance to which 
some people might attach a great deal of im- 
portance. When my cousin and I arrived at 
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Westland House some mistake regarding our 
identity arose, and my cousin was supposed to 
be Hugh Cleveland, theartist, while I waslooked 
upon as the heir of Avenal Court, and he was 
80 much amused at the error that he begged 
me not to undeceive our friends, to which I, 
stupidly enough, consented, not because I had 
any desire to usurp a position that belonged to 
another, but because I saw he was very much 
in love with a girl staying in the house, who I 
knew to be a heartless coquette, and who, I 
was quite sure, would refuse him if he made 
her an offer as a poor artist, but who would 
as certainly have accepted him had he pro- 
posed to her under the name of Hugh Cleveland 
of Avenal Court. The result justified my 
expectations—he did propose to her, and was 
rejected. I intended telling you this before I 
made known to you my love—for, Nathalie, I 
am very poor. I have only a couple of hun- 
dred a year besides what I earn myself, and it 
may be a long time before I shall be in a 
position to give you those luxuries to which 
you have been accustomed ; only, darling, I 
have brains and health, and these, together 
with the knowledge of your love, will spur me 
on in the race of life. I will make a great 
name. I will win fame and fortune, and then 
I will come and lay them at your feet, and 
claim you, my queen, as my reward!” 

He need not have feared her reception of the 
news—-riches, tempting though they may be, 
could ‘not have won # young and noble heart, 
which had leapt out to meet his, and would 
remain true to him through time—through 
eternity ! She absolutely laughed as he finished 


speaking. 

“ And did you really think this could make 
one iota of difference?’ she said, reproach- 
fully. “If love recks not of time or change 
neither does it of poverty. I love you so 
well,”—she bent down her pretty head to 
whisper the words—“ that only death itself 
would ever have power to tear me from 
you,” 


CHAPTER III, 


THe same day that witnessed Nathalie 
‘ Egerton’s betrothal saw her brother wander- 
ing aimlessly about the streets of Brussels, 
where he was waiting for certain despatches 
that it was his business to transmit to 
England. 

He was not particularly fond of sightseeing, 
and the day was extremely hot and airless—two 
potent reasons why he should not follow in 
the wake of a horde of excursionists, who, 
crimson of countenance, and dusty of clothes, 
had just passed him, filled with the laudable 
ambition of getting their money's worth 
from Mr. Cook, and seeing all there was to 
be seen. 

Truth to tell, Lionel Egerton did not quite 
know what to do with himself during this 
enforced delay on his homeward journey. 
His hotel was hot and stuffy and uncomfort- 
able, and the streets may be described in ‘the 
same terms, so that really there was little to 
choose between the two; and to save himself 
the trouble of deciding whether he would re- 
turn to the former, or continue his perambula- 
tions round the latter, he suddenly walked 
into a church, near which he found himself, 
and thus solved the difficulty. 

This was a decided improvement—here, at 
least, it was cool, the sunshine coming in a 
softened radiance through the stained-glass 
windows, and breaking itself into patches of 
gorgeous colour, tinted by the medium through 
which it had passed. There was no service 
going on, but one of the confessional boxes 

* ‘was occupied, and the low murmur of the 
penitent’s voice broke the silence that would 
otherwise have reigned supreme. Lionel 
walked reverently up a side aisle—some few 
devotees, who were kneeling on prie-dieus, 
glancing up from their rosaries to look 
at him as he passed—and presently he came to 
a standstill, his attention attracted by a young 
girl, who, her attitude one of deep devotion, 
was praying in front of a small altar. 





He could hardly have told what there was in 
the face that so instantaneously struck him ; 
he had seen too many beautiful women for the 
sight of one more to have such an effect of 
itself, and yet he felt himself impelled, as by a 
resistless fascination, to gaze at that fair, 
girlish countenance, which, he at once decided, 
could only belong to one of his own country- 
women. 

The young girl was extremely fair—even at 
this distance, he fancied he could trace the 
course of the blue veins that wandered over her 
temples. Her hair was of the purest gold 
colour, and so fine and soft that it literally 
looked like floss silk, but, strangely enough, 
the eyebrows and eyelashes were deck. thus 
redeeming the face from the chargeof insipidity, 
which its colourlessness might otherwise 
have provoked. There was a curious tanquility 
in the grace of her pose, and a weary pe cl 
tion in her expression, that seemed out of place 
in one so young. Her dress of heavy black 
material, trimmed with crape, pointed to some 
recent loss she had sustained, and, it may be, 
increased the interest her appearance in- 
spired. , 

By-and-by she rose, and gathering up her 
prayer-book and rosary, turned round, and 
walked slowly out of the church, followed b 
Egerton, whom, however, she had not noticed. 
She quickened her pace when she got outside, 
and walking rather quickly up the Rue, turned 
into the park, which just now, seemed quite 
deserted. It was then Lionel became aware 
that he was not the only one who took an 
interest in the young lady’s movements; a 
short,. military-looking man, with bold, dark 
eyes, and a black moustache, was also saunter- 
ing slowly after her, and presently went to 
her side, and taking off his hat with a flourish, 
seemed to address some words to her. What- 
ever they were they did not please his 
listener, who first of all hurried on, but find- 
ing her companion up with her, came to 
a standstill and co: mted him, while she 
looked round, as though she would have called 
someone to her aid. 

Lionel answered the unconscious appeal by 
walking quickly up to the pair. 

‘* Mademoiselle,’’ he said, in French, ‘‘Can 
I assist you in any way?” 

She answered in his own language. 

“T see you are an Englishman, sir. Will 
you ask this person to desist from annoying me 
any more?” she exclaimed, quickly, and in 
some agitation, as if she felt the awkwardness 
of her situation. 

‘* This person,’’ however, did not remain to 
hear the conclusion of the forcible sentences 
Lionel was beginning to address him with, 
for, seeing that the young girl had found a 
protector he shrugged his shoulders, smiled 
with easy nonc nce, and raising his hat, 
walked away. 

“T thank you very much,” she said, with a 
certain grave simplicity that was, in itself, 
charming, and then she bowed, and would 
have walked away, but was stop) by Lionel. 

“T am only too delighted to have been the 
means of saving you the slightest annoyance,” 
he said, hufriedly ; ‘‘ but I must beg you to 
grant me a favour, namely, permission to 
accompany you home, for it is by no means 
improbable that, when he sees I have* left 
you, your persecutor will return.” 

A troubled look came in her blue eyes. 

“Do you think so ?”” she murmured, doubt- 


fully. 

Lionel followed up his advantage. 

“T am afraid he has no gentlemanly feeling 
to deter him. If I presume too much in 
offering you my escort, you must attribute it 
to my anxiety to be'of use ‘to a compatriot in 
a foreign country.” 

** You ‘are very good—your offer needs no 
apology, but if I could have been spared from 
troubling you I should have been glad.” 

“ Believe me, there will be’ no trouble,” he 
interposed, eagerly, ‘‘I have nothing to do. 
Iam simply detained here against my will, 
and as I know Brussels as well as I do 


London, and have no friends in the city, you 





will readily imagine that I am grateful for 
something to do.” 

‘Then I will take you at your word,” she 
said, with the same childlike gravity as be. 
fore, and together they walked under the 
shadow of the trees, across the square, and 
through the Porte de Namur. 

“Tam going to the Rue du Prince Royal,” 
she told him, presently, for he had left it to 
her to open the conversation. “I am at 
school there—at least, I am now one of the 
governesses ; I was formerly a pupil. Itisa 
half-holiday to-day, and I ed permission 
to go to church, which was granted me. It 
is the first time I have been out alone in 
Brussels.” 

She spoke with a certain idiom, as though 
English, albeit her native tongue, was yet 
unfamiliar to her. 

‘‘Have you been in Belgium long?” he 
inquired. 

“For ten years—since I was eight years 
old, and during that time I have not once 
left it.” 

‘“* But you are English ?” 

**Oh, yes; at least, my parents were Eng- 
lish. I was born in Rome, so I really hardly 
know what country to claim as my own.” 

He would have liked to ask her many ques- 
tions concerning herself and her relatives, 
not from motives of vulgar curiosity, but be- 
cause he was already deeply interested in her ; 
but her very ‘aap po and innocence forbade 
it, so presently their conversation glided into 
another and less personal channel, and they 
spoke chiefly of books. 

‘“‘ My nationality has been a great advan 
to me in respect of my reading,”’ she observed ; 
“ the French girls are much less fortunate, for 
they are restricted to school books, but I have 
been permitted to read the English poets and 
Walter Scott, and these have been an unend- 
ing delight to me.” 

Never in her life before had it been her lot 
to talk to a young man, and the discovery 
that he had read the same poets, admired 
them as she did, and shared so many of her 
tastes, came upon her as a shock of delighted 
surprise. The walk home seemed very, very 
short, and she was conscious of a keen t 
when they reached the door of the house that 
was her destination. 

‘« Will you allow me to give you my card?” 
he said, tendering it. ‘‘ And may I, in return, 
ask by what name I am to remember you?” 

“T am called Adrienne Marchmont,” she 
answered, and then frankly extended her hand. 
‘‘ You have been very kind to me, and I thank 
you.” 

He hesitated a moment. ’ 

“I wish I might hope to see you again,” he 
commenced, and paused, looking at her rather 
wistfully. 

She shook her head. rs 

“I should like it very much, too, but it is 
quite impossible,” she said, decidedly, and 
without a trace of embarrassment either in 
tone or manner; “I shall not go out alone 
again.” 

“It is much better that you should not. 
Could I not call?” ; 

“Certainly not,” in an alarmed voice, as if 
the prospect absolutely frightened her; “! 
should be expelled if such a thing came to the 
ears of the head mistress. I fear, Mr. Eger- 
ton”’—she had looked at his card and learned 
his name—“ our farewell must be an adieu, 
en vérite.” 

“T will not consent to it—I at least, shall 
say au revoir,” he said, pressing the slender 
hand within his clasp; and then he stood 
watching her until the big door opened, and 
she disappeared inside. : 

“Ts there such a thing as fate?” he said to 
himself, as he turned away. “If I believed 
it I should feel convinced that girl’s des- 
tiny and my own would exercise a powel 
infiuence on each other. Ah! well, life is ® 


' strange medley, of which nothing can be wit 


certainty predicted. I suppose time will 


show.” 
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Time did show, and in a way he little 
dreamed of as he uttered those words. 

Meanwhile Adrienne had gone to her cham- 
ber—or rather the tiny dormitory, shut off 
from the others by white curtains, that she 
dignified with the name of her chamber—and, 
having reached it, she sat down on the one 
chair it contained, and began thinking over 
the adventure that had befallen her. 

That there was anything strange in the fact 
of Egerton accompanying her home did not 
for a moment enter her imagination, neither 
did it strike her that he had any motive in 
doing so other than pure kindliness and 
courtesy. Her life, if not spent in a convent, 
had been well-nigh as secluded as a nun’s, and 
her knowledge of the outside world was abso- 
lutely nil. 

As she had told Lionel, to-day was the first 
time she had. been allowed to go out alone, 
and it was only in virtue of her newly-acquired 
dignity of governess that the permission had 
been accorded her. Consequently, the sensa- 
tion of talking to a young man, who treated 
her with deferential courtesy, and, moreover, 
was handsome as an Apollo, was an entirely 
new one, and seemed to open a fresh era in 
the quiet monotony of her school life. 

She recalled all he had said, and then con- 
jured up a mental image of him as he had 
bent down to wish her good-bye; and as she 
did so some words of Tennyson’s came into 
her mind, and she fancied he must have been 
thinking of such a man as Lionel Egerton 
when he described Lancelot flower of all the 
brave knights that sat round Arthur’s table! 

Her reverie was interrupted by the clatter 
‘of wooden sabots on the uncarpeted floor, 
end a minute later a Flemish servant, with a 
stolid, good-natured face, crowned by a clean, 
white-frilled cap, lifted the curtain, and 
spoke,— 

‘Un monsieur désire vous voir, mam’zelle,” 
she said. 

‘* A gentleman wishes to see me !”’ repeated 
Adrienne, surprisedly, while a great wave of 
lovely red ed her cheeks as the thought 
that Egerton had come back presented itself. 
A moment’ reflection sufficed to dissipate it, 
and, wondering very much at this unlooked- 
for occurrence, she descended to the salon, 
where she found a gentleman, past middle 
age, who got up and stared at her, apparently 
in much surprise, as she entered. 

“I think—I believe there must be some 
mistake,” he stammered, as she dropped a low 
courtesy and stood before him, waiting for 
him to speak. ‘I asked to see a little girl, 
who I believe is a pupil here.” 

“Ah! yes,” said Adrienne, smiling; “I, 
too, fancied there was an error somewhere, 
for I never have visitors. Perhaps I can help 
you, sir. Whom did you wish to see?” 

‘* A Miss Adrienne Marchmont.”’ 

The young girl repeated the name in sur- 
prise. 

“Why, then, it really is myself after all. 
Tam Adrienne Marchmont.”’ 

eh Cp Mee 

Sir Ralph Lynwood—for of course it was 
the baronet—put up his eyeglasses, and stared 
at her rather helplessly. He was so com- 
pletely taken aback that for the moment he 
could not speak. He had pictured to himself 
a small, slender child of about thirteen, and, 
instead, he found himself confronted by a tall 
girl—slim and young-looking, certainly, but 
grown up for all that. Her beauty came upon 
him as a revelation; he had never seen any- 
thing like it before, and involuntarily he: com- 
Pore | her to a snowdrop—fragile, tender, but 
most lovely in its exquisite grace and deli- 
cac 


ry: : 

**You have surprised me very much, my 
dear,” he said, recovering himself, and coming 
forward to take her hands; “I fancied you 
were very much younger, because your poor 
father, who was one of my earliest friends, 
wrote of you as ‘a child,’ and as his ‘little 
girl.’ I have come over from England on 
purpose to see you, for his sake,” 

The tears started to her eyes. is 





__ “ How kind—how good of you! I had no 
idea anyone cared enough for me to do so,” 
she said, with unconscious pathos. 

* Then you must alter your opinion. Your 
father, on his dying bed, commended you to 
me, and, in future, it will be my pleasure to 
promote your happiness. I am Sir Ralph Lyn- 
wood. Perhaps you have heard my name?” 

She shook her head. 

“T have seen very little of my father of 
late years, but I remember enough to love and 
revere his memory.” Her lips quivered pain- 
fully. ‘It was for my good he sent me to 
school, but I have often wished he had let me 
stay with him, and share his vicissitudes.”’ 

‘*He did what he thought best, my dear,” 
the Baronet answered, gently, leading her to 
a@ couch, and seating himself beside her. 
‘* And now I want you to tell me if you are 
happy here?” 

“ Happy!” she repeated, thoughtfully. ‘I 
do not think I quite realise the true meaning 
of the word; but I am content,’’ she added, 
with the serene smile that was one of her 
most striking peculiarities. 

‘You are getting rather too old to remain 
here as a pupil, aren’t you?”’ 

‘Qh, I am not a pupil any longer. Soon 
after the news of my father’s death came, 
Mademoiselle de Sivrai—she is our: principal, 
you know—said that, as I should not be in a 
position to pay for my board, I might remain 
here as English governess if I liked, and she 
would give me twenty pounds a-year, so I at 
once accepted the proposal, for I was delighted 
at the idea of earning my own living.” 

“It is a delight you must be content to 
forego, my dear, for I intend to take you 
away from here to England. where you shall 
keep house for me ; but before that you shall 
travel about in Switzerland orItaly,and we will 
see if the change won’t bring the roses back to 
your cheeks. I hope you won’t object.” 

Object! There was little likelihood of that, 
for to travel had been her ambition for many 
years, although she had little thought her 
vague dreams would ever be realised. But 
she was puzzled—this visit, and Sir Ralph’s 
kindness had come upon her so suddenly that 
she could not understand it. 

‘* Tt all seems like a dream, or an enchanted 
story, of which you are the fairy godmother,” 
she told him, and he smiled. 

“So I will be your fairy godmother, my 
child, and it shall not be my fault if there are 
any thorns in the roses that shall strew your 
path. Heretofore your lot. has. not been a 
rer bright one, but we will see if we cannot 
make the future redeem it.” 

(To be continued.) 








Retvctance to Mention Names.—In Borneo, 
the natives avoid naming the smallpox. In 
Germany, the hare must not be named, or the 
rye-crop will be destroyed; and to mention 
the name of this innocent animal at sea, is, or 
was, reckoned by the Aberdeenshire fishermen 
an act of impiety, the punishment of which 
to be averted only by some mysterious charm. 
The Laplanders never mention the name of 
the bear, but prefer to speak of him as ‘‘ the 
old man with the fur-coat.’”’ The motive here 
appears to be a fear -that by naming the 
dreadful object his actual presence will be 
evoked; and this idea is preserved in one of 
our commonest sayings. Even if the object 
of terror does not actually appear, he will at 
least listen when he hears his name; and if 
anything unpleasant is said of him heis likely 
to resent it. Hence, in order to avoid even 
the semblance of reproach, his very name is 
made flattering. This phenomenon, generally 
termed euphemism, is of very common occur- 
rence. The Greeks, for example, called the 
Furies the ‘* Well-disposed ones’’; and the 
wicked fairy Puck was christened ‘ Robin 
Goodfellow” by the English peasantry. The 
modern Greeks euphemise the name of vinegar 
into ‘‘ the sweet one.’’ Were its real name to 
be mentioned all the wine in the house would 
turn sour. We have an example of the con- 
verse of the principle of euphemism. 








SINNED AGAINST. 
—— 
CHAPTER XI.—(continued). 


Tuere had been a frightful scene; old Lady 
Manners had almost cursed her daughter-in- 
law as her son’s ruin, Clarence himself had 
deplored his cruel fate. He said there was 
but one thing to do, to go abroad, and that 
speedily, before the mortgages became due. 
He could not take Alix with him ; he meant to 
leave her behind with his mother. . 

“IT told him it would break my heart,’’ said 
the pretty child-wife, clasping her hands 
together, and looking at her kinsman through 
a mist of tears. ‘‘ Oh, cousin Stuart, I cannot 
lose Clarence and live, and to be left to his 


mother. Oh! it is too terrible; it would kill 
me!” 

‘‘Where does Sir Clarence think of 
going?” 


“JT don’t know. He said he was going 
abroad. Oh, cousin Stuart, just twenty 
thousand would pay off the mortgages, and 
let us begin life again on Clarence’s estate. 
He says it is not a tithe of my father’s 
fortune ; that she—Miss St. John—could give 
it us with a stroke of her pen.” 

It was all true; not a tenth of the wealth 
that devolved on Margaret would, indeed, 
ease her sister’s heart from its cruel burden. 
Surely it was the bounden duty of the heiress 
to do something for her father’s other child, 
only there was a dumb, still certainty at 
Stuart St. John’s heart that she would 
refuse. 

“My-poor little girl, I wish I could lighten 
your sorrows,” he said, gently. 

‘‘T was rude and impatient the other day,” 
she confessed, ‘‘ but I was half beside myself 
with trouble. Oh, Stuart, how am I to live 
without my husband? How am I to drag 
through my weary days with his mother?” 

“Isn’t she good to you?”’ 

“T think she hates me.” ‘ 

“Do they know—Sir Clarence and his 
mother, I mean—that you are here?” 

She shook her head. : 

“Cameron, what is to be done?” cried 
Stuart St. John. ‘“ What advice can I give 
Lady Manners ?”’ 

The old lawyer hesitated. . 

‘*Would you like to go to your sister, my 
lady ?”’ he said, kindly. ‘‘ Would you like to 
tell her just how things are? Do you think 
you could bear the pain of a refusal?” ’ 

‘Could she refuse?’”’ asked Alix. ‘She is 

pa’s child; surely she must be generous 
ike him!” : 

They could not find it in their heart to tell 
her how utterly unlike her father was Basil 
St. John’s firstborn child. , 

“Tt is but a chance,” said Stuart, “ but it 
might succeed ; at least you would feel, Alix, 
you had left no stone untried.” 

“You compare her to a stone! Then she 
must be hard and cruel.” 

“T did not mean that, only she is not like 

ou.” 

“I’m such a foolish little thing.” 

“‘ You see, Alix, she has been brought up in 

verty. ‘The woman who has had charge of 
i loves her well. She has never let her 
want for kindness, but she is not a lady, 
therefore she could not give her child those 
luxuries of refinement, that code of honour, 
which are almost an inheritance among the 
St. John’s.” 

‘‘Give me her address,” pleaded Alix. “TI 
think I can bear my mother-in-law’s taunts 
better when I know I have left no means 
untried, that I have shrank from no humilia- 
tion, however great, for my husband’s sake.”’ 

Stuarts eyes glistened. 

‘‘ Heaven make him worthy of your trust.’” 

“Worthy! Ah! youdon’t know him. He 
is the best and dearest. It is I who am 
unworthy. It is his misfortune to have 
bound himself to a little, childish wife so far 
beneath him, who can give him nothing in the 
world save her love.” 
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“ Pleadings: such as yours must move a 
heart of stone,” said the lawyer, as he gave 
her the address. “Perhaps your sister will 
show you a nobler and more generous side of 
her nature than we have been able to dis- 
cover.” 

Alix looked at him attentively. 

“ You do not like her. What is she like?”’ 

“She is dark and handsome; I daresay 
some people would call her fascinating.” 

‘‘ But you did not like her ?’’ 

“ How obstinate you are, Alix,” said Lord 
St. John, pleyfully. “Well, if you are 
resolved upon an answer—no.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Did you ever hear an old couplet, Alix? 
I don’t remember it all, but I cam quote two 
lines :— 

*I do not Jove thee, Dr. Fell’; 
The reason why I cannot tell.’ ” 


“But that is only nonsense,” opening her 
bright eyes to their widest extent. 

“To besure. Well, you had better start at 
once, or you will find Miss St. John; and her 
adopted mother at lunch. I shall come and 
put 7 into a cab.’ 

‘“«T would rather walk.” 

** Nonsense ; it’s ever so far, all the way, to 
Bayswater. You would be tired to death.” 

‘IT walked here.” 

He understood. He took her down Park- 
lane to the nearest cab-stand, gave the diree- 
pee to the driver, and seated himself at, her 
s1ce, " 

‘Lam only coming a littleway. Alix, your 
mother did not like me, but I was your 
father’s: trusted friend ; for his: sake you will 
not refuse me a favour?” 

“* Oh, no.”’ 

He ts a little purse, well-filled with gold 
and silver, into her hands. 

‘*My dear, you mustn’t be roaming about 
Londen without pocket-money. owing 
Sir Clarence’s difficulties you might not like 
to ask him for a supply, in such early; days, so 
please me by accepting this for. your little 
everyday wants.” 

She thanked him warmly. 

“I hadn’t a shilling; Stuart. I spent my 
last sm yesterday.” 

“ Poor, little wandering princess! ” 


“‘T had @ good bit.in. my;purse when I ‘ 


home’'—she confided to him—* fifty peunc : , 
I think, but Clarence said he would take cn: 
of it for me, and, of course, Icould not ask 
him for it.” 

It is. doubtful which Lord St. John despised 

most, Mar; t St. dohn or Sir Clarence 
Manners. e never betrayed his opinion of 
their conduct to Alix, He talked cheerfully 
on indifferent subjects, until the cab was 
nearing Mrs. Russell’s: lodgings, then he bade 
his cousin, an. affectionate adieu. 
_ Five minates later a slender figure, attired 
in the deepest mourning, and with a crape 
veil over her face, made @ faltering request. to 
Mrs. Russell’s landlady. 

That kind-heanted woman never thought of 
denying her lodgers to their fair, sad young 
visitor, and she told; Alix—seeing both the 
laclies were. in the sitting-room—would she 
please to walk in. . 

A faltering tap 4 the door, a, somewhat 
usigracious ‘‘come: in,” and Alix pushed the 
paciour door open.and. entered, The half- 
sisters stood face-to face, 





CHAPTER XII, 


Lirtiz May, the gitk whom no one seemed 
to want; for whem there seemed no place in 
the * cold’ world, had risked her own life 
for little child’s, and! was left lying white 
and still and motionless upon tke road, 

The nurse, whose carelessness had caused 
the catastrophe, made off as fast as she could, 
bearing the rescued’ mite with her 3; she 
thought May was dead, she dreaded the anger 
of {her master and mistress if they should 

ear of her own negligence, and so made good 
er escape before anyone hed time to discover 





whether the slight, girlish stranger had really 
left the earth which had proved so’ hard a 
place for her. 

There was a little stir in the road, #police- 
man moved forward, and then a tall, ierly 
man who had paused for a moment to inquire 
the cause of the excitement, said, quietly,— 

“Take her to my house ?’’ 

The policeman remonstrated just a little, 

‘‘ Pm thinking, sir, she may be dead.”’ 

“ Take her to my house, it is near, and may 
spare her the suffering of a longer transit.” 

The policeman raised the slight form and 
carried her in his arms down one or two 
streets’ until they' came to a quaint, old 
fashioned: residence, such as’ you would not 
have expected to see nears town. It stood in 
pleasant grounds, its white stone walls were 
covered with purple clematis; there was. an 
air of prosperity about the place, but what 
impressed you most on looking at if was the 
perfect harmony of all its surroundings. 

General Anstruther had no need to knock ; 
an’ old servant in livery heard his master’s 
footsteps and opened the door. 

“'Phere has been an accident, Jenkins; a 
gh 5 is hurt and they are bringing her 
here; will you tell the housekeeper ? re 
is your mistress? ’’ 

* In the library, sir.” 

The General strode on; a spacious apart- 
ment furnished im quaint carved oak, with 
long oriel windows; and in one of 'them-an old 
lady sitting read uch a sweet oki lady, 
with silver hair a pink and white com- 
plexion, fair. and delicate as a girl's: 

‘“Is anything the matter, Paul? ’” 

“JT have brought a great deal of incon- 
venience on you, Lacy, but I am sure youwill 
forgive me when you about it.” 

And he told her the:story of ‘the’accident. 

“T had been watching ‘the girl for a minute 
or two before. I longed to.speak to her—her 
face was so like Daisy’s, and yet she seemed 
sovsad. I longed to bring her here for you to 
comfort; and when I saw her lying there 
white and motionless I felt as though the 
accident had happened just that I might have 
my wish.”’ 

A childless couple, now, of sixty and sixty- 
five. Onby six months re they had buried 
their granddaughter, a gi eighteen, their 
_nly son’s only éhild; Little wonder: their 
homé seemed desolate, and they sorrowed bit- 
terly. 

. Anstruther rose, 

‘* Bet me go'and‘see her, Paul!” 

“ Yow are not vexed: You do not think I 
have forgotten our darling?” 

“No; oh, nob” = 

“She was so happy, Lucy; for her sake I 
feel’ a longing to comfort ‘a lonely, helpless 
girls, and if you had seen this child’s poor, 
pitiful little face it would have gone to your 

heart.’”’ 

lt @@ go straight to Mrs. Anstruther’s 
heart a few minutes later when she looked. at 
it; white and still, a strange peade stamped on 
the brow, a delicate transparency over the 
sweet still features. r 

The housekeeper had undressed’ May, had 
put her to bed ;: her beautifal brown hair fell 
in soft masses.over the white pillow, her little 
hands lay still and folded at her sides. 

Yes, she was: like fw aware only the one 
face had been bright joyous, blithe and 

yas the song of the little birds, the other 
fret lines of sadness about its wistful lips) and 
a strange sorrow stamped on its mobile 
features. 

Mrs. Anstruther ‘bent over her; and’ kissed 
her, a tear fell’on that pure white brow. 

“he’s never’ moved or spoke, ma/am,” 
whi the housekeeper. ‘Ihave sentioff 
for the doctor, but I’m afraid he can’t behere 

et.”’ 

: That kiss-seemed to have roused the little 
ps mo vo pg ta ey 

opened her eyes— sweet eyes, 
and looked full into Mrs, ‘Alseteutheeetecet 
the lady knew at once she was delirious; that 


| the strange light im those lipid \orbe wee not | 





the:light of reason, but thefirst words spoken 
were not like the: ravings of delitium:; they 
seemed to have in them awacd) pitiful truthful. 
ness, 

* No one ever kissed me before !'”’ 

“Poor child!” 

‘“* Aim I very wicked ?.” 

Mrs. Anstruther did not answer her; she 
stroked the brown hair caressingly, bat she 
would not encourage her patient to talk. 

“ Ti seems impossible,” went on Muy, in a 
kind of dazed tone; ‘cami it only be yester- 
day? Have I really only been sway twenty- 
four hours? I seem to have lived weeks and 
months, aye, years:’’ 

“ Dom't:talix,”’ saad Mrs. Anstruther; gently, 
‘or you will make yourself ifl.”’ 

“Very ill?” 

‘* Lam afraid so.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said: May, gravely ; “ it 
would be. such # good thing. You see I am 
always in people’s way, and bea so tired, so 
very, very tired!’ 

Her voice sank: as she uttered the last:words, 
and: her head: fell back on: the pillow, and her 
eyes closed once more just as the doctor 
entered. 

He had seen General Amstruther before 
downstairs, and he knew that no ties linked 
the stranger to the kind-hearted owners of the 
mansion; that she owed her presence there 
solely to their kindly, generows compassion. 
Se when he had examined her and gave a few 
simple directions, he did: not attempt: to hide 
the truth from Mrs. Anstruther. 

“TP fear nothing can savelier. She has a 
very delicate constitution, and has. evidently 
undergone w heavy trouble lately. I fear this 
shock coming: on the top of it: will be fatal to 
her.’” 

And at firstit: seemed as if his words were 
to be true; before morning May was im a 
braim fever, The housek - and her 
mistress shared the cares of the sick-reom. 
Is brought tears to their eyes witem the girl 
would implore ‘‘ Unele;’’ oh, so pitifully, to 
come back to-her andi comfort ber. 

Through: all that tedious illness May was 
nursed as ten and cavefully as) though 
she had beem a child of the house. 

* E couldn't gotoher,’’ the girl would: cry, 
remorsefaily, when her eyes: shone with 
feverish lustre, and her little hands burnt 
with a hot, dry-heas. “ In promised you, but 
I: ceuldn’t; she would bawe been so cruel. 
She.never loved me— never, asd; ait !'1 daren’t 
go back toher.” 

And then anether time,;— 

“Forgive him > yes, it’ was not hie faalb; 
lie never meant’to spoil my life; butt oh, 
whabtan IL do with it? and I am so young-—s0 
young, younger’ é¢ven than Margaret. Ob, 
Meg, if my life had-been like bers !”’ 

And then when people were growing used to 
the sight of the doctor’s carriage:at General 
Anstruther’s house, when Bourton Lestresl 
was no longer/the-topic: of con versatiom in the 
town, the night came whieh waste bring the 
crisis of May’s illness, and decidé whether 
she lived or died. 

Mrs. Anstrather sat in a low chair by the 
bed; nothing would imduce hen: tb yield: her 
place. to another. The housekeeper was 
there, graveand anxious. The doctor simaped 
their watch, and from time to time the old 
General paced the corridor waiting for 
tidings: 

“If she dies,” he murmmred; in'a kind of 
choked voiee, ‘it: will be like) Josing Daisy 
over again.” 


“ Heasht”’ whi the Doctor, waxningly;. 
as. he rose, fee arm me with: stealthy foeot- 


step towards the bed. One look at his faee, 

Mvs. Anstruther knew the amsis: was at 
hand~life or death, » few moments would 
decidet 


CHAPTER XIiT. 


(Fecw to face stood the hadf-sisters—the 
pretty child whom Basil St. John badcherished 
and guarded so: tenderly from all trouble, and 
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the first-born, whom he had ullowed to grow 
up a stranger to him, aa alien from her father’s 
Louse. 

Alix advanced‘trembling. She hardly knew 
until she stood in the very presence of Mar- 
garet St. John the cruel task she had set ‘her- 
self; but it was for Clarence. On her success 
depended his steying in England or leaving 
her—his. young wife—under his mother’s in- 
different care. 

That thought gave the poor child courage. 
She would have faced anything in the world 
rather then rétarn to her husband with ‘her 
mission unfulfilled. 

Margaret honoured her with a heughty 
stare. Already tle young! heiress had learnt 
the extent of -her own importance ; little doubt 
that Margaret would repay the slights of the 
Mackstone Jadies with interest to any defence- 
less creature who crossed her path. 

‘‘ What do you want? ” she inquired, coldly. 
“This is our. sitting-room, you have made a 
mistake.”’ 

“IT think not. You are Miss §t. John?” 

Margaret bowed. She never offered the 
stranger a seat, she fever spoke a word of 
courtesy ; some instinct had. told her who her 
unknown guest must be. 

‘* You are Margaret,’ went on Alix, breath- 
lessly, almost as if she feared her courage 
would fail her did she once stop for a moment, 
“and I have come to welcome you to London. 
We are strangers, but we are both papa’s 
daughters; we are-suffering from a common 
sorrow, and——” 

‘““IT am not suffering at all,” interrupted her 
half-sister, with a mocking laugh. ‘It would 
be folly to pretend regret fora man I never 
saw, who treated meshamefully. Icanassure 
you, Lady Manners, I am quite satisfied ; your 
father neglected me abominably, hut he was 
not base enough to-disizherit me. Iam his 
sole heiress, while you, of whom I hear he 
made an idol, aré lefé penniless and alone.” 

“Not alone,” said Alfx, quickly, “I have 
my husband.” 

“Ah! yes. I was told, I bélieve, that your 
romantic grief for your father showed itself 
by marrying before hie was buried,” 

» Alix kept her patience by. a struggle. 

“ There were reasons for-our marriage to be 
a hurried.one. When you see my husband——” 

‘+ T have no degire.to make his acquaintance ; 
he will not appreciate anyone whose existence 
prevents his wife from being an heiress.” 

“Clarence is not- mercenary, he——”’ 

‘Do you mean he does not regret your loss 
of fortune?” and she cast her cold, beautiful 
éyes On the girl’s trembling face. ‘‘Do you 
actually mean te tell me Sir Clarence Manners 
is agswell satisfied at our father’s will as I am?” 

Poor Alix! She could. not lie even for. his 
sake ;.a lump in her throat.almost choked her, 

“T see,” said Margaret, in a: triumphant 
tone, ‘he is not satisfied. He thinks, perlaps, 
Lord St. John’s fortune is ample for two 
daughters, Tle has sent you ‘hére to suggest 
an.amicable division of the spoil.” 

“He did not send me.” 

“But you came for'that.” 

Alix rose from her seat and.“came towards 
her sister; she would have.taken her hand, 
oily Margaret snatched it away. 

“Have you no pity?” asked the poor girl, 
sadly. ‘ Don’f you know that nothing but 
my misery woth have brought mehere? My 
hushand i$ a poor man, he——” 

‘“ Let him work, for his living.” 

“He will work,” ‘said Alix, fiercely, “but 
he will go away unlass he can gét money soon ; 
he will go to America.” 

‘‘T believe it is.a fine climate; a little dull, 
perhaps, affet London, but you will get used 
to it.”’ 

“ Get used to it! T would go and be only too 
happy. I would follow my darling to. the 
world’s end, only he will not take me. Hestys 
I must stay behind until he has made a home 
for me,” 

“ Sensible man.” 

“ He is all I have,” pleaded the girl wife. 
“Margaret, think of my story! <A fortnight 
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ago I had two toving parents—a happy, easeful 


home. I have no one row in the world but 
Clarence, and I arto tose him!” 

“ And you expect me to keep him for you 
by offering hima handsome income. Perhaps 
you would like me quietly tohalve my fortune 
with you?” 

‘*T wished nothing of that, only you are so 
rich. The sum of money that would make 
us happy would be nothing to you.” 

“What is it?” 

« Twenty thousand pounds.” 

** Twenty thousand pounds!” shrieked Mrs. 
Rassell, from the easy-chair whence shé had 
been listening to the proceedings. ‘‘ You must 
be nad, young woman, to dare to come here 
with such a request!” 

“Tam not mad, madam, ‘The sum is but 
a trifle for one so rich as my, sister.”’ 

Margaret k silent. ihe. was. thinking 
whether ‘she should promise the money—not 
for kindly motives. There was no pang of 
pity in her heart forthe poor young wife— 
far different was ‘her motive. 

This money would. purchase the eternal 
gratitude of the petson she had most need to 
fear. When the: weak points in her story— 
when her total -lack of any resemblance to the 
St. Johns came to be.discussed it might be as 
well to have some partisan. 

“Help us,” urged Alix, in her sweet, weary 
voice. ‘“ It is so little to yeu—it means so 
much to us. Oh, Margaret! have pity on me 
and save my husband for me! You cannot 
think.all he is te: me—how I love him! ”’ 

Those last words wrecked her cause. 
Margaret was intensely vain. Her, conquesis, 
her triumphs over men’s hearts were her 
favourite themes, and this chit of a girl had 
dared to insinuate she knew nothing of love. 
She might have relented before—there was.no 
chance of her yielding now. 

“T think it is useless to prolong this inter- 
view, Lady Manners,” she said, stiffly, ‘It 
is my intention to abide by my father’s will.” 

‘* And you refuse io help-us ? ” 

“Yes. As you have told me, I cannot 
understand the-extent ef your troubles. I 
have no wish te medtile: with them. When I 
am settled in Park-lane, if ydu like to cadl.as 
an ordinary visitor on a friendly footing I 
shall be glad’ to see you ; but as to rushing into 
intimeoy, because we chanee to have had the 
same father, it would be ridiculous.” 

Alix turned towards the door and walked 
slowly away. Her feet shoek under'her ; she 
had..to lean heavily on the railings as she went 
down the staps-; then, looking hke some’ pale 
shado: ghest of, her old bright self, she 
pl her way wearily to the select villa 
which Lady Manners, senior, elected to call 
home, 

Mother and'som were:in eager ‘consultation 
when Alix returned: Not wilhing to imterrapt 
them the girl passed into the back drawing- 
reom)separated only by a‘heavy certain from 
the apartments where they were talking. 

She threw herself wearily into a chair and 
wondered why she suffered so madh misery. 

‘‘ Tf only Clarence would tell me ihe:didn’t 
mind my: being poor—if only he would whisper 
that he loved me just the same—i would bear 
anything?! ” 

But her hustand did not join her. He 
even appeared unconscious she had returned. 
He continued his conversation with his mother 
as eagerly'as though he did not know of the 
little figure in fhe great arnichair, separated 
from him only by those heavy crimson 
curtains. 

‘‘Tt’s no use talking, Clarence; the thing is 
done, and nothitig ‘will alter it, more’s’ the 
pity.” 

Very qnerulous and discontented“ sounded 
the dowager’s voice. Alix listened eagerly for 
her trusband’s answer, 

“ It’s a bad business, mother.” 

“Tf you*had*only. been guided by me!” 

“How could I tell the old man had another 
daughter, or that he meant to be wicked 
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enough to disinherit Alix ? 





“ Well, you have got into the mess, andyor 
must get out of it.” 

“I’m sure I don’t see how.” a 

‘““My brother might get you a diplomiatic 
post. Life at some foreign court would ‘not 
be very irksome.” 

“But Alix?” : 

“Of course you could not take her with 
you. It would be unreasonableto expect it.” 
“I fancy though she would expect it, 
mother mine. That is the worst of marrying 
a spoilt. child; she thinks everything mist 
give way to her caprices.’’ 

‘“« And she has plenty of them.” 

“She would have been a dear Tittle wife for 
arich man,” said Clarence, half reludtaiitly’, 
“but fora poor man she is’a Héavy burién.”’ 

‘** Poor men ought not to marry.” 

“Or if they do a wife who would ‘hélpttent 
to make a name in the world. Alix will 
never do that. She is a déar little thing; bat 
my marrying her is just the worst day’s"work 
T ever did. It was an awful blunder.” 

And she, his wife, heard those words—«he 
who had never in her life till the last fow days 
heard anything but kindness—listened to her 
husband calmly lamenting his marriage. 

Alix loved him passionately, Her “whole 
heart had been his. She would have ¢ ‘to 
him through good and ill, have wor “to 
make his home bright, have sacrificed her 
whole life just to make him happy, but as‘she 

d his cruel words her very heurt seemed 
turned to stone. The gentle, childisix girl, 
with her sweet, caressing ways, faded’ away, 
and left a wronged and injured woman. 

“You shall never see me again,” was' the 
refrain of her thoughts ; ‘never again will” I 
put my hand in yours’ and listen to. your 
cruel, false words.”’ 

She crept away; they were sfill tafiting; 
she could hear their voices ae she pasted\the 
door. Alix never paused till she reached her 
own room. She dressed herself hurriedly in 
the things she had go lately taken off, and ten. 
minutes after Sir Clarence Manners had 
uttered his cruel regrets about his. mariage 
his fair girl-wife had left his heuse for ever. 

t was a very different flitting from that 
which had taken place not 80 many. weeks 
before from Acacia Villa. Poor litile May diad 
never known love or happiness. Sho waited 
to go away just that she might not be tatihted 
with her poverty and made the Cindorella ‘of 
the establishment. Until. she listened “to 
Bertram. Danver’s tale of love hor dthaost 
ambition was a life of hard wotk and 
industry, by which she might. win' for Werself 
a little refuge she could call heme. 

Alix Lady Mariners went out isito the 
world because her heart was sore for afew 
cruel words never meant for ‘her ‘to’ overhear. 
She made no allowances for her hudband’s 
disappointment, for his mother’s influence. 
She chose to fancy he never had loved her ai. 
all, but had simply wooed her for her meney ; 
from blind belief in him as ‘perfect the 
thought of him as inhuman. In trith, Khe was 
neither. A shallow, pleasant man of ‘the 
world, he really had loved Alix as muchas ii. 
was in his natare to love anyone, only he 
would never have encumbered himself with a 
penniless wife,even for her sake. He-honetly 
meant to make the best of his marriage, only 
his mother had a certain amount of monaey-in 
her command; and ‘he believed by lamenting 
his position to her, by openly complaining of 
his heavy burdens, by declaring he must Jeave 
Alix on her hands, he -believed, I.say, By all 
these means his mother’s feelings would” be 
worked upon, and she would give him suffi- 
cient money to form a ome of moderate 
comfort in a foreign land. 

Lady Manners hadbeen a beauty ; sie was 
still inordinately vain, and she disliied. any 
woman younger and moré attractive than, 
herself, Clarence knew her foiblés, and 
weak though it was yielded to them. Even m 
the matter of his wife he seemed to share “her 
indignation at. Lord St, John’s will, and Alix 
little guessed that the whole misery which. so 
oppressed her was due entirely to Thady 
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Manners ; that, once free from her influence, 
Clarence would be, if not such a devoted 
husband as she had once dreamed him, at 
least not such a very bad one as things go. 

Sir Clarence talked and talked to his 
mother until he gained his point; the Manor 
must be sold, that they both admitted, but 
Lady Manners’s jointure was untouched. 
From the capital of this she would advance 
sufficient to furnish a house in Brussels, to 
which court Lord Alton, her brother, was 
attached as ambassador. That the Earl would 
be glad to welcome his nephew, and assign 
him some light post they knew well, since the 
offer had been repeated several times. Away 
from London and its temptations Sir Clarence 
believed he should not be afraid of a small 
income, and there was no doubt his august 
relations would assist him. 

“They have no children,” said his mother, 
in a more cheerful tone, ‘‘and they always 
wanted a daughter; if Alix plays her cards 
well I shouldn’t wonder if they took a great 
fancy to her. She is a very pretty child—after 
all, and there really is something touching 
about her in her deep mourning.” 

Sir Clarence kissed his mother at this men- 
tion of his wife; it was a very , unusual 
attention, but he was honestly grateful to her 
just now. 

“ After all,” he observed, slowly, ‘‘ it might 
have been worse. Suppose I had married an old 
maid of fifty, Or a rich barbarian for the sake 
of her money;I should have had a right to 
complain then if the money-bags vanished ; 
but Alix is a sweet little thing.” 

“ She would never have helped you to make 
your way. Unless there were this prospect 
certain I should say the future was ruined 
as itis. I doubt if Alix will understand the 
dignity of her position as wife of one of Her 
Majesty’s attachés.” 

“ She’ll learn fast enough.” 

** Perhaps it would be better to leave her 
with me for a few months, until I teach her 
the duties of a married lady.” 

But Sir Clarence apparently had no wish 
for his wife to learn those duties, since he only 
rejoined artfully,— 

“‘T think it would be better for me to take 
her to Brussels. My uncle might wonder that 
I left her behind, so newly-married.”’ 

“And he and Lady Alton always went in 
for a Darby and Joan sort of life,” reflected 
Lady Manners. 

“Yes. I do Believe, after all, Clarence, you 
had better take her; you won’t need to start 
for a month, so there will be time for me to 
teach her a few things first.” 

‘“* Yes,”’ said Clarence, absently, “I wonder 
where she is.” 

“She went out early this afternoon, and 
has not returned.” 

“* Went out alone?” 

“Really, Clarence, you need not be so 
absurd. I went out alone when I was her age, 
and I was a vast deal more attractive than 
ever Alix is likely to be.” 

Butall the same Sir Clarence was annoyed. 
He remembered Alix as he had first known 
her, the worshipped idol of her parents—she 
who had been cared for and sheltered as some 
rare exotic. To go out alone in London, he did 
not like the idea of it ; she might be poor, but 
he knew quite well she was far too beautiful 
and elegant to roam the streets of London 
alone. 

“She must have come in; it is nearly six 
o'clock.” 

_ His mother rang the bell, and asked the 
servant whether Lady Manners had returned ? 

“O yes, my lady, about two hours ago! Her 
ladyship went straight to her own room ; she 
seemed tired with the heat.” 

Sir Clatence rose. 

** I will go to her,” he said, when the servant 
had retired. “I fancy fretting over our 
separation has more to do with her fatigue 
than any heat, poor] little mite. Iam glad I 
am not to bring any more tears to those dark 
eyes ; they have shed quite enough in the last 
fortnight.” 





‘“* Really, Clarence, you are quite absurd !”’ 

“Am I? After all, it is the honeymoon, you 
know, mother. I am sure my father——” 

‘Your father did not spend his honeymoon 
in another person’s house ;” then, as her son’s 
brow flushed ominously, ‘‘ I didn’t mean to let 
you, my dear. Of course I am delighted to 
have you, and it is natural you should be 
anxious about your wife, but I would not go up 
and disturb her. Now, I daresay she is quite 
tired out with this hot sun; and if you write 
to your Uncle Alton at once it might be posted 
by to-night’s mail.’’ 

Sir Clarence yielded the point. His was not 
a strong nature. After all, his mother was 

robably right, and Alix resting from her 
atigue. It was a pity to disturb her by the 
long story of the future, which, after all, was 
not so very roseate for one who had believed 
herself an heiress. 

Then, too, it was politic to keep his mother 
in good humour ; so he sat down, and wrote to 
Lord Alton, telling the Earl very plainly how 
much depended on his finding a remunerative 
post at once. 

It was, perhaps, the very first letter he had 
ever written really from his heart. The 
thought of Alix had softened him. With the 
memory of that sweet, beautiful face, and the 
recollection her happiness depended on him, 
Sir Clarence took a more serious view of his 
See 

nyone reading between the lines of his 
letter would have known that a turning-point 
in his life had come; that a girl’s slender 
fingers had begun to turn him from his aim- 
less, selfish life, and that love, after all, would 
be a loadstone to lead him to better things. 

The letter was done at last. Lady Manners 
went upstairs to dress. Sir Clarence thought 
the time had come when he might go and see 
how it fared with his wife. 

He opened her door noiselessly, and with 
that subdued tread men find it so hard to 
practise went towards the sofa, where he ex- 
pected to find her. 

She had been lying there only the day before, 
with her eyes wet with tears. There was no 
one now on the pretty chintz-covered couch, 
and: Sir Clarence passed on to the dressing- 
yoom. 

No one there. 

Everything was in order. There was no 
pretty disarray of lace or ornaments. All 
had a cold, prim, formal look ; not in the least 
like the pretty confusion in which Alix was 
wont to leave things. 

The desolate, swept, and garnished aspect 
of the room made Sir Clarence shudder. 

“‘ She must be in the front drawing-room,” 
he thought, and was going there in search of 
her when his eye fell upon an envelope directed 
to himself. 

The writing was blurred and untidy. As he 
took it up Clarence knew that his wife’s tears 
had bedewed the letter, but even then he never 
dreamed of the trouble that had befallen 


him. 

“The old lady has been bothering her,” he 
thought. (Lady Manners’ horror, if she could 
have heard her son’s disrespectful mention of 
her!) ‘She’s such a sensitive little thing! 
Poor child, married life has not begun very 
prosperously for her! But things will mend 
when we get into a house of our own.” 

But his face grew grave as he read the letter. 
Never, until he held her farewell in his hand, 
had he realised the strength of the affection 
he cherished for the girl who had once been 
Alix St. John. 

“Tam going away. Don’t blame me. I 
heard all you said to your mother to-day. I 
know everything now, and just why you mar- 
ried me. Oh, Clarence! it has broken my 
heart! If I could give you the wealth you 
long for, Heaven knows I would if it cost me 
my heart’s best blood! But I am poor; I 
have nothing to give you but my love, and you 
think me a burden; so I am going away. I 


could not live at your side, and hear your 
voice, and know you thought me that ! am 
so young and strong I can’t die and set you 





free, but at least you shall not be troubled by 
me any longer, and, — as I am so 
miserable, Heaven will be merciful, and let 
me soon go to my parents. Oh, I wish I had 
died with them, and then you would never 
have been troubled by 

“ Aurx.” 


Sir Clarence read the letter through to the 
very end, and then ne put it into a pocket. 
book half-reverently, half-pitifully, as he mur- 
mured,— ; 

“ Poor child!” 

He remembered every word he had spoken 
to his mother ; he knew it must well-nigh have 
broken his wife’s heart, and yet he never 
doubted if he could find Alix he could con- 
vince her that he had not really meant them ; 
that he did love her in spite of those rash 
words. 

(To be continued.) 








MADLY LOVED. 


“You will not listen to me, Miss War- 
ner?” 

*““Why should you urge me to listen, when 
your words but pain me? I am sorry—very 
sorry, but I cannot care for you. y say 
more ?”’ 

The man’s face darkened. It was a pecu- 
liar, Spanish face, with dark, lustrous eyes, 
straight nose, rather low forehead, and full, 
impetuous lips that could curve very cruelly 
at times—as they did now. 

The girl, who had rejected his offered love, 
and who stood before him in an attitude of 
shrinking dread, was very pale and also very 
beautiful, én a sweet, flower-like, dainty way. 

His passionate words had startled and re- 
pelled her, as he saw by the shrinking in her 
eyes and her deadly pallor. 

His teeth met gratingly as he looked at 
her, and his dark eyes glowed like torches of 
flame. 

‘“But I will say more!” he burst out, 
grasping her hand with almost painful force, 
and retaining it despite of her struggles to 
release it. ‘* You do not understand what you 
have awakened in my soul, and I will tell you 
—a mad, unreasoning idolatry, which turns it 
from all things of earth or Heaven towards 
you; a feeling as resistless as the ocean in its 
anger, as much to be feared by you. Iam no 
clod. I willnotlay my heart at your feet, that 
you may trample it! I will have equal love, 
or pie 

He broke off suddenly and fell on his knees 
before her, his face changing and melting 
until it was glorified by the new, soft feeling 
that had come to the untrained heart of this 
child of Spain. 

‘* My love—my queen !”’ he whispered, ‘‘ for- 
give my wild words! Let me kneel to you; 
et me love you; let me see you smiling on 
me! I give you such love as men seldom give 
—I give you my life! Let your heart answer 
never so faintly, I will be blest. Love, whisper 


me a word; give me a smile; leave me my 
life! I would die, body and soul, without 
you!” 


His voice was like harp chords when the 
fingers of a musician has swept them softly ; 
his graceful form was quivering with emotion ; 
the lights fell redly on his bent, dark head. 
He still held her hand, and had bent his lips 
to it. Their tremulous touch thrilled the girl 
profoundly, and a tinge of colour flushed her 
cheeks. 

‘“‘T beg of you—I command you, Mr. Nosada, 

rise and end this very painful interview,” she 
said, slowly ; ‘“ I amso sorry you did not know, 
but—I am betrothed!” 
A low cry left the man’s suddenly-livid lips ; 
with one hand he flung backward the masses 
of his dark hair, which had fallen on his fore- 
head, and sprang to his feet; but he still re- 
tained her hand. 





“To whom?” 
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He asked the. question fiercely, his burning 
eyes on her face. 

She looked fearlessly back ‘at him, as she 
answered : 

“Maurice Rainsforth.” 

The Spaniard said nothing more, but an ex- 

ression of cruelty crept over his full red lips ; 
he flung her hand from him, and left the room. 

Sibyl Warner sank into a chair, startled 

and half-horrified by the interview; her even 
nature, gentle and sweet, could have no sym- 
pathy with that fiercely-impetuous one of the 
man who had ‘knelt for her love. She was 
repelled by it; she shrank from it with 
something akin to terror. 
+ Maurice, her promised husband, her father’s 
ward, had met Antonio Nosada, and liked 
him; a sort of friendship had arisen. be- 
tween the two young men, which at last 
brought the Spaniard to Sibyl’s presence. 

From that first hour of meeting Antonio 
had loved the fair girl with what might truly 
be termed a mad love, since she could never 
fail to shrink from its force, through her own 
dainty gentleness, even were she heart-free ; 
but she was not so, for she and Maurice had 
been pledged to each other for a twelve- 
month, and loved each other devotedly. 

“I will not tell Maurice,” Sibyl thought, 
when she had grown calmer. ‘“ They are 
friends, and I am sure he is sorry now for his 
rudeness. I never thought of such a thing as 
his loving me. I'll try to forget it.” 

But she did not forget it, as she might. 
The impetuous words sounded in her ears 
constantly ; the flashing, dusky eyes were 
ever before her; yet, for a week, she did not 
see the Spaniard again. 

She was walking alone in the grounds one 
evening in the gloaming, when he suddenly 
appeared at her side, like a phantom. He 

come so stealthily and silently ‘that she 
had not heard his approach, and it startled 
her somewhat. 
ing!” she said, pleasantly, try- 
ing to speak with perfect unconcern. “I 
have been watching the day die, and did not 
see oo towards me.” 

“ day die!’ he repeated, folding his 
arms across his bosom, and standing before 
her with his head thrown back. ‘Ihave been 
watching you; youare my day.” 

A le of annoyance crossed her fair face. 

“You will not say such things to me here- 
after,” she said, coldly. ‘Pray, allow me to 
pass. Iam going in ;\the air has grown cool.” 

He removed Ais hat, and passed his hand 
slowly over his forehead. She saw that his 
face was like that of one who has died in 
agony. A sudden fear seized her, and she 
attempted to glide by him; but he prevented 
her. inging aside the hat he held he 
caught her suddenly in his arms. 

“He shall not claim you!—you shall be 
mine!” he whis at her ear. ‘I have 
fought against this temptation for a week, and 
it has conquered me, You shall be mine; if 
not in life, in death! ”’ 

She struggled wildly to free herself ; but her 

strength was but as that of a butterfly. She 
felt that she was lifted from the earth and 
borne rapidly through the clustering shadows, 
anda great came over her that she was 
in the p of a madman. 
Not far away she caught the faint gleam 
of light from a window of her home—her 
dear old home. She knew she was borne 
away from it, down to the lake, beside which 
she stood so short a time before, watching 
the sunset turn its still surface to crimson. 

She struggled wildly again, and a cry of 
terror rang echoing through the evening 
stillness. 

‘“* Maurice |—Maurice! 
me!” 

A low laugh floated by her ear, and her face 
was drawn closer to the breast in which a 
heart was beating with mad irregularity. 

“He will answer your ; he will come; 
but he will be too late! Youare not his now— 
but mine!” 

She heard the words, whispered softly— 


Come to me !—save 





very softly—but seeming to reach her from 


afar. She felt a pair of burning lips pressed 
against her cheek; the vice-like arms about 
her tightened; she was lifted higher; and 
then there was a floating sensation, a sudden 
splash, the chill contact of the waters. 

A wonderless payee went up from the girl’s 
young heart, and she knew no more. 


Lights were about her, and pungent odours, 
and the sound of hushed voices, when she 
awakened ; the faces of father, mother and 
lover were bending over her anxiously ; she 
felt dizzy and strange, but a great calm was 
on her; ,they held something to her lips, and 
she drank it like a child; then she slumbered 
once more. 

It was late in the morning when her eyes 
again unclosed, and a sense of languor was on 
her; but, as she lay quiet, watching the faint 
siftings of sunlight that showered through the 
curtains of her window, it all came back to 
her with a shock that made her spring from 
her bed with a low cry—the strange, deathly 
face of her impetuous lover, with his eyes of 
flame ; the fear, the cruel, circling arms; the 
low bitterness of that taunting laugh; the 
overwhelming horror; the cold wash of the 
waters ! 

‘* Who has saved my life? ’’ she wondered, 
shuddering. : 

And then a pat pity crept over her for the 
man who had sought her life, because she 
could not love him. ‘ 

Our hearts are so strange, so unreadable, 
unreasonable ! 

Her mother, entering a few moments later, 
found her kneeling at her couch, with tears 
flowing down her fair young face. 

“My darling,” Mrs. Warner said, kneeling 
beside her daughter, “you are thanking 
Heaven for .your life. That is right, dear 
child. But you must hasten to dress, that 
you may thank Maurice next. He heard you 
scream—he had gone out to look for you—and 
he took you from thelake. Oh, my child, how 
very near we were to losing you!” 

Sibyl kissed the pale mother-face bent over 


er. 

“T will thank Maurice, mamma,”’ she said, 
softly; ‘‘but—but the Spaniard—did you 
know what happened? What have they done 
to him ?”’ 

Mrs. Warner drew her child lovingly to her 
bosom, 

“They have brought him here, Sibyl. He 
was not quite dead, dear. Do not think too 
harshly of him now. Maurice says he has 
acted strangely of laie.. We think—we are 
sure that he was mad, my child.” 

The girl shuddered as though a cold wind 
had passed over her, and her face fell forward 
in her hands. 

The mother knew that Sibyl was praying, 
voicelessly, for the wayward soul of Antonio 
Nosada. 

An hour later, with her hand in that of her 
lover, she stood beside the rigid form of the 
man whose love had conquered him; and 
when she had told Maurice all, she looked 
down at the white, set face, on which death 
had lain such calm, and whispered,— 

“His was such a mad love, dear Maurice ; 
and yet in this hour I could admost find it in 
my heart to wish that he had found me free 
of all other love, that my heart might have 
replied to his, if such had been Heaven’s will. 

is is so very sad, Maurice, my Te Se 








A memorit chapel to the late Prince Impe- 
rial is in course of erection on a small piece 
of ground looking on the Avenue de la Bour- 
donnais, on the Champ de Mars, Paris. The 
monument consists of a cupola resting on an 
entablature, whieh is supported by eight 
columns. Itis lighted by four stained glass 
windows, and contains an altar. Its dimen- 
sions are about 35 feet by 22 feet. The inte- 
rior is to be almost entirely of marble, and the 
decoration of an ornate character. Its cost 
is estimated at £10,500. 


IN SECRET. 


I stanp at the foot of the staircase old, 
And my thoughts are far away ; 

I see a face which is sweet yet cold, 

And deep-blue eyes and hair of gold, 
O’er which the sunbeams play. 


My fancy has flown away, mile on mile, 
‘When a footstep makes me start— 
Ah! will she go by with her calm, sweet 
smile, 
And never dream that all the while 
She is treading upon my heart? 


She is coming slowly down the stair 
In a mist of satin and lace, 
Her arms clasped round with jewels rare, 
And diamond stars in her golden hair, 
And the light on her fair proud face. 


I watch her now as she glides along 

With her step so light and free, 
And I think of the time I did her wrong 
When she sang me that passionate little love- 


song, 
And I thought her voice trembled for me. 


I whispered some words, and I looked in her 
eyes, 
We were far apart from the rest ; 
And she glanced at me with a sad surprise, 
A dawning coldness in her eyes, 
And I laughed it off as a jest. 


Ah! well, she must never know this strife— 

I must bear it and give no sign : 
She must never know she has ruined my life— 
That noble woman, that perfect wife— 

The fault it was wholly mine. arg 


TWO MARRIAGES. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


Tere had been a heavy fall of snow, which 
had caused the deepest disgust in country 
circles. Some men had fled back to town to 
dance, to go to theatres, until a thaw would. 
permit them to resume the sport of kings. 
Gilbert did not care for these town amuse- 
ments. He stayed where he was. 
time skating, walking, playing billiards, and 
being taken now and then to call on other 








county houses by his host, who, although a. 


most hardened old bachelor, much affected the 
society of ladies. They went to afternoon teas, 


to dinners, yea, to dances; and Colonel’ 


Trevor’s friend was voted good-looking, gentle- 
manly, but deadly slow. And some of the 
ladies who had found him most impracticable 
declared that they had a hideous conviction: 
that he could be very sarcastic if he chose, 
and that he thought no end of himself ! 

One evening behold Gilbert and Colonel 
Trevor giving a ladies’ dinner porte. It had 
been a brilliant success, and really Gilbert had, 
for once in his life, come out of his shell, and 
backed up his host with might and ma‘n. 
They had had charades—excellent charades— 
and one of the charades had been a ‘ Sister,”’ 
which, when the charades were over, brought 
Sisters on the tapis, and the hospital in King’s 
Norton well to the fore in conversation. 

“You see them and all the children in 
church on Sunday,’ said one young lady. 
“There are six Sisters. I know all their 
names. There is the head one, Sister Alice, 
and then there’s an old one, rather a little 
weazened woman, who [goes out in the fever 
cases.”’ 

“And don’t forget the pretty one,” put in 
an old gentleman—*“ the tall one; she’s some- 
thing quite out of the common.” 5 

ch, yes; everyone knows her. She is 
not long there,” said an enthusiastic girl. .“ E 
call her lovely. She is Sister Octavia. She 
is in the accident ward. Fancy, what nerve 
she must have! When Joe Gubbins had his 





leg taken off she stood by all the time and 
held his hand, And she is so nice to talk to. 


He killed » 
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IL asked her how she could bear to doit; I 
never could,” shmddering—‘ and she said she 
was once like me, but one never knew what 
one could do till they tried;.and if it were 
dreadfut to look at only, what must it be to 
bear? We should think of that.” 

“Tn fact, she, preached you a little sermon.” 

“She did. I don’t mind her sermons. 
wish I knew who-she was—a lady, anyone can 
see; but I'd like to know more about -her. 
She patted my .horse’s neck ome day. I 

her, and she told me that once she 

had been very fond of riding too. Did you 

remark her in church, Mr, Vernon ?—a tall 

ong, with the children ; a ery, pretty,. slight 
mre?” 

“No, I cantt say I did. I hope; Mies Wil- 
son,"’ with a smile, “ you don't ‘¢hink: Lstare 
about me in.church.and take observations ? ’’ 

“I’m sure I-cannot say; I:-behieve: mos men. 
do,” and here the conversation drifted away 
to other topics, and Sister Octavia was men- 
tioned no more. 

A day later, for lack of something’ to pass 
the time, and asthe frost was still holding, 
Colonel Trevor took it into his ‘head that he 
would goin and see the hospital and show it 
to Gilbert. He was on the board, and felt 
himself to be rather an indispensable peron 
in connection with that charity. 

té was visiting day ; so Georgie was. not the 
least ised. to receive about.a.dozen people 
one after the other in her special ward, which 
she and another nurse shared between 
She was busily engaged in rolling up bandages, 
standing aloof at a table at the end of the 
room, when. she noticed Colonel Trevor,-with 
his erect figure and glossy moustache, ad- 
vancing towards her with a smile of recogni- 


“TL always saw beauty in her, at any rate.” 
“Eh? What? Is the man mad?” 
*“No—then there: you are. That Sister we 

have just. seen is—is——” 

““Well—out, with it, man,’ 
‘Mrs. Vernon—my wife lr” 
At this announcement Colonel Trevor stag- 


T} gered back against the wall like .a drunken 


man—the shock was such that he could hardly 
keep his legs. He gaped at his visitor. 

Your wifé?” he reiterated. “Well, this 
beats all. And what’s to be the next move?” 

‘“T—I—must seo her—seo her at once,” said 
Gilbert, getting very pale, ‘before she has 
time to—to——” 

“Ran away,” put in his friend. ‘All right, 

you go in straight, and say you won’t leaye 
without seeing her, Bevery firm—oh! T need 
not tell you that—and, meanwhile, Ill go and 
lunch ‘af the Blue Dragon, and we will watk 
home, and send ‘the brougham back for her; 
or, if you like, you can wait—but. you must 
let me know. [I'll give you an hour,” pulli 
lout his watch as te spoke. “It’s just. one 
o'clock, so away you go—and, I say,, Gilbert, 
‘T must allow you have taste.”’ 
“ Five minutes later found ‘Gilbert. in. the 
|Sisters’ tittle parlour, . interviewing the as- 
}tonished matron, and asking for a meeting 
with Sister Octavia—asking boldly, too. 

“Sister Octavia is engaged,” said his 


idren’s dinner ‘hour; but, if it is not of very, 


them. } great importance, perhaps you could call in 


later?” 

“No, I could not put it off,” .aaid Gilbert, 
firmly; “I must see her. Pardon me for 
ibreaking through your rules, madam, but 
ithis is a case where no time must be lost. T 


tion. But who was the young man who was |jwill take it.as a very great favour if you will 


witlthim, who had stop 
book and replace it on a little patient’s cot, with 
some word that: bro 
little patient’s pale face? Her heart almost 
stopped as she recognised Gilbert—recognised 
him before he, recognised her! , She saw his 
eye travel over her white cap and dark blue 
serge gown with utter indifference, but a look 
at her face was more than enough. She had 
now acquired extraordinary nerve and self- 
command, so she at once invested her features 
ima kind of rigid neutral mask, and givi 
Gilbert a look of cool, icy steadiness, accost 
‘Gotonel Trevor with.an ingniry for his gout. 

‘e@h! gout; don’ttalk of it, or it will come 
back. This is. an old friend of mine I have 
br t to look round, and see what we can do 
in noes Norton, Sets an example,tohis old, 
gleepy hollow where he lives, I tell him. Th, 
this. is Sister Octavia, Gilbert; our head 
Sister, as good as any two doctors, I am given 
to anderstand 2” 

Gitbert was standing behind his friend, 
Yockily for him; and that acute gentleman 
did not see his face—it was a study. 

“‘Bxcuse me, Calonel ‘Trevor, I must just 
yum down with these,” said Georgie, with 
wonderful self-command, holding out two rolls 
of bandages. gs.she spoke, and quickly dashing 
out of a door close by. 

“Well—oht” in rather a Seeqgoited tone, 
“there’s no need to stay now. I wanted you 
toseo her. That's thepretty Sister. Why?” 
auddenly looking round, and struck by some- 
thing in his friend's face, “‘ mercy on us, man 
alive, what is the matter? What ails you?” 

“Come out and I will tell yon,” said Gil- 
bert, hastily leaving the ward, and hurrying 
headlong down the stone stairs af a break- 
neck pace. 

“Well, well, well; what is it?” cried 
Colonel ‘Trevor, “you Took as if‘you had seen 
a ghost—’pon my honour you.do!”’ 

“Something better than that.”’ 

“Might easily be that—but what?” 

“The pretty Sister, as you call her,’ stop- 
ping short. 

“ Call her!” indignantly—“ call her! Have 
you not eyes in your head—can’t you see:for 
yourself thatsheis? Notpretty? Beautiful! 
But you see beanty in noone, you were always 
a@ mysogomist,” angrily. 


t a smile.to that same J 


to pick up a picture- (= so good as toallow me to see Sister Octavia 


once and alone.” 


|guished-looking young man, ‘Are you a near 
}relation—-her brother ?”’ 

“T am nearer—tI am ler husband,” 

, Her husband!’ echoed the lady —‘t surely 
not.” 

‘But surely yes, madam; we have been 
married nearly séven years.” 

“Sister Cctavia .married—married seven 
years? And are you come totake her away 2 
Oh! what a loss she will be—what.a loss!” 
T cannot take her away against her will. I 
will leave it entirely to her ;, but she has, in 
my opinion, other duties: She has two hoys 
who have not known a mother’s care for three 
long years.” 

“Two boys, and Sister Octavia. married! 
You astonish me very much. Well, T will 
send her to you. Of course, she will make 
her own choice between you and us,” and, 
with a slight bow,. the,senior Sister left the 


reom. 

Gilbert walked about full of impatience, 
and,,more than that, he .was decidedly ner- 
vous. If she, would got listen to. him—what 
then? His eyes took in the wicker, chairs, 
the. work | ts, beoks, work, ornaments of 
this, the Sister’s, sitting-room,and that that he 
saw on @ far chair was, he was certain, 
Georgie'’s work... .* 
now the door opened, and he and 
Georgie were face to face, But she could not 
be really Georgie, she was so identified, with 
Sister Octavia, the busy, clever, much-looked- 
up-to, hard-working hospital nurse. She was 
dregsed in a very plain dark blueserge gown ; 
she wore a large white ;-at her side a 
kind of chatelajae, with scissors and. other 
‘otis: pant things hanging from it; on her 
head was @ plain white and rasher becoming 
cap-—not teo large, not too, #mall—her pretty 
curls had. been well pughed aside, and her face 
looked older, graver, and thinner. Still, as 
she stood fhere, Tooking at him with. clear, 
grey eyes, that embarrassed him by their gaze 
of steady self-command, she was an exceed- 
exe beautiful young woman. 





hostess, “it is just her busy time—the ¢chil- | 


“And alone?” she echoed, “I am not: -so } 
jsure of that,” glancing askance at this distin- | 





CHAPTER XLITII. 


Sue was the firat to speak, and, without any 
tremor whatever in her voice, she said very 
quietly,— 

‘You wished to see.me, Gilbert.? ” 

“ Yes, I. dhould just think I,did!’’ ‘he said, 
finding utterance at last. ‘t Georgie, you have 
seen by the papers. that all has been cleared 
up—yon. naye read .Mrs. Blaine’s confession, 
published since her death? We. know that 
you"are innocent.” .’ 

“T knew that always,” she. replied, calmly, 
but her.eyes flashed. 

“But do you know this—that you. were 
never: that man’s wife, only mine ?—that when 
he went through that sham farce with ,you he 
had a wife already—-Mary Todd—that he had 
no right to part us?” pal 

* No,” becoming very, very e, “I never 
know that. ‘Oh! hank Heaven. What can 
T say or do to show. my gratitude for that, to 
kmow that I never—never was anything to 
' him!” now sitting, down, and deaning. her 
| head. on her hands. 

“T have the certificate of their marriage— 
atleast the lawyers; have. now, Georgie, 
| that you ane and always have been my-wife, 
| that I have searched the kingdom for in vain, 
i ve me, if you.can, for my unworthy doubts 
| —-forgive me, and. come home,”’ 

_ “I think—yes, I am sure I can forgive you 
} In away, _ 

At this, he eagetly approached with out- 
| stretched axms,. but, ing up and stepping 
| back a pace,— 

| “Ne, no; Foan néver.go home,,I ‘have put 
| all ‘that far away from me new. My, home,” 
Pina her hand, ‘is here—will always be 


“ And your-children,?” 

* Are here alse,” 

‘**Great Heayens, Georgie, ase. you mad?” 
he asked, angrily. 

“ No, Gilbert, pleage listen to me. , No one 
knows ‘but one above all T have suffered within 
the last three years. I was ;torn from my 
home and children and from you—that was 
almost-the, bitt 53—fhe bitterness of death ; 
but,the real Bitternbes of death was when, in 
my grief, and fear, and agony, and tnngeence, 
I fled to you. and you spurned me ; then, like 
Agag, I said to myself, ‘Surely the: bitterness 
of death is pease apt it is. Lean never 
feel as I did before ‘that agaim—newer. My 
heart is seared—is ened. You wrongly 
acctsed me of being hardened then—then 
was not, but Iam.now, “You saw for yourself 
how coolly, how. unmovéd ,T could, meet you, 
unexpected though that meeting was. “There, 
you see,” with a gesture, ‘my love is,dead— 
and,” speaking very slowly, “you killed it. 
I did'fove you, Gilbert, once. _ Yon were my 
first, my only real‘love,-and I never, swerved, 
nor even flirted with others, when Thad plenty 
of temptation to do,so; for you know then I 
was a very pretty girl, without these lines 
scored and ruled into my forehead. "There was 
no one like you then, in my opinion.” 

“And now?” he asked with laconic dis- 
tinctness. : 

* Now my heart is given to my new pro- 
fession, F am a surgical nurse; IBave no 
family ties.” 

‘You a surgical nurse? I cannot believe, it. 
You, who fainted,at the sight of Wlood} Axe 
you the same woman,?” 

“One, never knows what one may come ‘to. 
I now can look on at the most fearful opera- 
tions, and help to tie-up arteries and sd. 
minister chloroform. T/dor’t, think of mm yael? 
now, Gilbert, or my fine feelings; I think of 
poor, sufféring people, that “I may comfort, 
support, or relieve.’ 

“Then think of me, Gedrgie—TItive I not 
suffered ?” P ; 

** Not like me,” covering Tier. face with her 
hands, 

“Still enough—sée,” raistig a totk of Hts 
hair, “look uidernesth’ here on my temples, 
I am quite grey, and it all came in a week— 





that week when I got your letter at Port Said, 
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‘and the paper with what looked like the proof. 
‘That week killed my youth, and made me 
foe like an old man—that week and its terrible 
nights and endless days is branded for ever 
on my brain.” 

“ An old man at thirty-three?! Oh no, you 
will find that you have many years of youth 
yet. Look at me. I cannot #how you grey 
hairs, but all my hair was cut off once, 
know. It will never be thesmme again. rot 
that it matters” —touching: her cap—“ this 
covers it.” 

‘And whwtebout your children, Georgie? 
Do you mean$o abandon them too?” he 
manded, after short silence. 
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“Oh, but you had Lizzie. You were going 
ety Lizzie. I saw it in the papers my- 
ge ” 

“It owas untrue. If you had >looked sou 
"would ‘have geen iit instantly contradicted. 1) 
never hind amy idea: of Lizzie Bane; thoagh 
a Parame. ga suggestea it fcr the: boys’ 


. “ What:an escape they have had, poor.dat- 
ings”? 

“Well, never omind that,” said Gilbert. 
“ Yow know, ‘Georgie,:‘thaé I never would have 
have ‘put-aity one imyeur place. I can only 
implore you ‘once more to come back and fill’ 
it yourself. I will spend the rest of imy life 
inmakingamends for my fearful nustake, 1g 
cannot say more, can I, Georgie? ”’ 

“Io, you cannot. E-willadmit ‘that; ‘but 
‘som chow, now that ‘you are so auxious to ‘be | 
friends. with me, [idon'teareaboutit. Isup- 
pose it isthe wicked pervérsity.of a woman's 
nature.”’ 

‘Georgie, ‘your tongue belies your heart. 
You did. not mean that sspeceh,"’ ‘he. said, 
sternly ; “and :some day, unless: Lani much 
mistaken, “you will be bitterly ashamed ‘of it. 
What indueed you to seek ont this :semi- 
monastic life that hes now such dharms for 
you ? ” 

“T give youithe answer in thesoxvords,”! site | 
replied, ‘as LE gave itoneday tora Sister—I 
‘sought it for peace, security, and sileuce.’’ 

*‘Amd these are all ‘thatoare mecessery to! 
your happiness?*’ 

“T believe so. I am happy here; yes; truly 
coutent, not with sudden thyillsiand wibd-ex- i 
peetations, as onde, but. placid, steady hap- 
piness. Supposing f gave ap-thispend weiit | 
home, whoknows what might happen, again ? | 
We jittle expected : the evil that came to us, 
three ‘years ago; others may beset us, ‘too. | 
Now here, aloof from the world, I offer: mo 
temptations ‘to fate. What can touch ine? 
nothing now batdeath. I am useful here; I 





have a vocation for nursing, amy hands sind | ‘ 


head (are ever ‘busy, my hatefiih money does! 
good atidast. Why lure me away ?’’ 

Gilbert gazed in stern astonishment aétthis 
cool, collected, ‘beautifulyoung woman, whv 






a 








thus laid out her future life so dispassionately, 
and so far away from his, who seemed to him 
so*ilfish with all her sacrifice of self. 

“*T lure you, Sister Octavia! You make a 
Mistake. If your own heart does not speak 
for me, does not speak for your empty home, 
your two motherless children, Iam silent. I 
will mever tempt you again. A woman who 
— letely closed the door on all 

m is best here. If you find your 

=a imperatively to that work by 
the.call. Do not ever suppose 
Stoop “to accept a wife who did 
tome.of"her own hearty good 






will. »is no eomsptileon nor allurement 
im tho + r; and nOW, as we have spoken 
premises d each one hasheard all that 


to say, I think I -willwish you: 
good” rong pages up his hat, he bowed, 







justes ithe other Sisters, 
tt the room and ‘the place. ; 
a at he « ress came in, 
and % ae! Octavia. “a4 into a 
‘ “@ window g after some 
one ‘in (the, street. Shere sae p in her 
throat eal tears sma her “yes, butt / 
some » CTOss-g imp Wessay- 
ing in 
a I 


eg Ts o wae “ight. I have 
he hae:gono, my daar? said the 
Roem 
abo has cog arm hard, dry woo. 


“Noyihe has not. Toast aatgeingts leave 


ae 


my child, you know, though you are | 


our ~ ane. are hae ae Ie sure os are well 
You iaust ot desde in 


“ rs I have param we oa 
low voice. ‘It is quite, quite decided,” we 
then she*bent down ‘her head upon the Sister’s 
sympathising shoulder and burst into a pas- 
sion of teans. 





CHAPTER XLV. 

“Tr was no uge, she would,)not come,”’ were 
the first words Gilbert spoke! to his companion, 
who. was anxiously weiting for him at the 
very ‘‘best”’ hotel im King;sNorton.. “She 
was adamant, Nothing weuld aove her! _,I 
might as well talk(to the wail !”’ 

“And. you left her?’ shrugging. his 
shoulders. 

“(What else cow Ido? (You scarcely ex- 
pected me to drag her away against her will. 
I see you are longing to start off home, and: it 
looks like anotherfall: of snow, so as there is 
nothing to wait for we may as well be off at 
once. I can:tell youvall about it as we walk 
on.”' 

fio saying, he turned up the, collar of his 
cont and went down the/two. steps, whilst 
®olonel Trevor slowly drew on his'sealskin- 
covered . gloves, and deliberately descended 
after him. 

Bhey. did noti speak again till they had 
passed through the-several little. bye-streets, 
and’ were out once more im the country, walk- 
ing briskly along between the suow-laden 
hedges, a few flakes of ‘show, lightly falling 
from a leader.grey, lowering skyon their hats, 
and coats, aidanonstaches 

‘So itis a badagob,” 
abruptly. 

“ Yes, no worse.’ 


said _Golonel Trevor, 


“ And ‘to: think of Sister Octavia. being | 


your wife‘all the time! I can’tget, over it. 
What docs she say? Wasshe dmdzed to see 
you?” 


“No, apparently’ not... She seemed. quite 
cool and collected; ind: she looks so different 
in that-cap aud apron,:I hate»them ;)and she 
speaks: s0-——-s0\colleetedly, that I could: hardly 
believe the evidence‘of my own eyes-amdears, 
ibut itewas shes! ” 

“And ‘what did she say?” impmnisively. 








‘‘ From what I .know of. women, she -spoke, 


she gave you a good piece of her mind: “Now, 
Gilbert, tell the truth, honour bright!” 

“You are quite right, she did. She said 
that she was ready to forgive me, that she 
was—ghe, as she understood herself—quite 
indiffetent to me now.” 

“Eh, what!” exclaimed his «gmpanion, 
coming t a sudden halt in the midille of the 
road. hat’s that?” cae 

55 Quiltedinditterent to me now,” #epea e 
other, waliting on; ‘that she hadm@ wish to 
return ‘home, she was quite #ontent and 
he was, had no desire “to tempt 







‘and earth! she’ is ont wone in 
the head,.éewhe ?” ; 


san eater 







3 to 


just in Men sqnnes Game of 
addressing a pationt, anc 





D _— home ‘by « fraud, 

hat was not your fault 
ter that terrible business in 
parting was, we will say, 
I allow that it-was a hard 
all is a again, 


+ ge : ‘as it was 
aera srang 


ihumibly—beg her 





a ‘ea end ask her nicéty"to come home, she 


gives you a lecture as long as my arm, talks 
no end of unmitigated trash, and sends you 
about your business with the word no; but 
believe me, old boy”—slapping him or the 
back vigorously“ she is repenting . 
‘~probably crying ‘her eyes out ‘by this | itime— 
women are so impulsive. No doubt she has a 
#rand idea’that she is sacrificing herself end 
panishing you, and that she is doing some- 
thing very noble. No doubt her work has 
been most unselfish and devoted, and she 
rather likes the idea of making a martyr of 
herself for’the good of all these children ; but 
I am certain-now that she has seen you, 
and ‘you ‘have’ brought her home amd her own 
children back as it were so close to her, her 
heatt will be torn in‘two. ‘She will come 
bask to you yet. Have another try; say ina 
day or two; or, perhaps, you hed better give 
her ‘a ‘week, A week will bring her ‘to her 
senses! ”’ 

“T will never ask her again—in a day, a 
week, or a year. If she likes to change her 
mind, well and good 3 but it will be without 
any ‘invitation from me,” said Gilbert, 
sternly. 

“Oh, no! so you are both stiff-necked ; 
that’s 'pad, very bad. Now, Gilbert, you 
should be the one to give in, You know you 
owe -her a great deal for that business. You 
are a man, and have sense”—meaning to 
infer that women ‘had none—‘‘'you are s the 
eldest. You——” 

‘*‘.am.her husband; it is her business to 
obey me. I know well en ough that I have 
en fearfully in the, wrang; in, the matter. 
No one feels it,as,keenly. as I do,, not even 
Georgie herself ; but all the same, I’m. not 
going to allow her, or any, other, womay, to 
lay down the law to me and dictate, nos if 
she were forty times my wife. Besides this, 
she has mapped, out her life in quite another 
direction than mine, Our roads lie far apart, 
hers in-an hospital, mine at home. Let her 
take -hér way, I shall not interfere,” pulling 
out a pipe as he concluded. 

The only reply to his long speech was a long 
whistle from Colonel Trevor, 
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(‘GREAT HEAVENS! ARB YOU MAD, GEORGIE ?’’ GILBERT CRIED, ANGRILY.] 


“Yes, you may whistle,” said his com- 
panion, irritably, ‘‘ but I mean what I say.” 

“I have no doubt that you do. The 
only thing to be hoped for is that Mrs. 
Vernon, or Sister Octavia, or whatever she 
likes to be called, is not equally firmly-rooted 
in her resolve, and she will exercise her 
woman’s privilege and change her mind. 
That’s our only chance, I see.” 

““She may, if she likes, but I won’t change 
mine,” said her husband, resolutely. ‘‘ And 
here we are at the Lodge. We were not long 
in getting over those two miles?” 

“No; talking carries one on; and I’ll tell 
you what, it makes me uncommonly peckish 
this cold weather. I’m quite ready for my 
dinner, though I doubt if it is ready for me.” 

. oa 7 . 7. 


A few days later, and the snow had all melted 
—it was raining, and there had been hunting. 
At about seven o’clogk a doctor’s brougham 
(empty) drove up to the hospital at great speed, 
and a note was sent in to the Sisters’ room, 
addressed to Sister Octavia. It came from the 
visiting doctor, the only one in King’s Norton, 
and was written in cil on half a sheet of 
per, and was dated “Thornhill (Colonel 
Trevor's place), 6.30,—Come out here in my 
brougham ; bring lint, splints, bandages, and 
all necessaries for a accident. You will 
have to stay.—B. Maciarng.”’ 

The note drop out of Sister Octavia’s 
trembling fingers, but she quickly picked it u 
again, handed it to the other Sister, and said, 
**T must go, of course; must I not?” 

“ Of course ; only—supposing that it should 
happen not to be one of the servants of Colonel 
Trevor, but the other?” impressively. ‘ Per- 
haps it would be better you might rather send 
Sister Ann ?”’ interrogatively. 

“That would be all the more reason that I 
should go,” she returned, hastily; ‘and 
Sister Ann has no experience in surgical 
cases. He says a bad accident, you see. I’ll 
get ready this moment ; there’s no time to be 
lost,” and within five minutes she was equipped 





in cloak and close bonnet, and carried a leather 
bag on her arm, that was always kept ready 
for such emergencies; then she and the 
Sister went downstairs together, and opened 
the door and looked out at the pouring rain 
and darkness. Darkness lit up just their steps 
by the lamps of Dr. Maiaiag's brenghom, that 
flashed on the coachman’s dripping hat and 
wet macintosh, and the steaming horse. 

“Do youask him—which—who it is,” whis- 
a Georgie, tremulously. ‘I could not—I 

re not.” 

And the good Sister, lifting up her black 
skirt, accosted him from the doorstep, say- 
ing, ‘We are quite ready now; but who did 
you say had met with the accident ?”’ 

“T’m not exactly sure, ma’am; there was 
such running and talking and fuss. The two 

entlemen were coming home from hunting, I 
lieve, in that ’ere high-dogeart, and under 
the new Maryhill railway cutting they were 
caught by the six express going over head, 
and the horse ran away. The two ts and 
the man behind were pitched out. e horse 
came home with nothing but the harness on 
him, and not much of that.” 

“But who was hurt?” put in the Sister, 
eager to bring him at once to the point. 
“Which of them ?” 

** Well, both, by what I hear.” 

‘“‘ And which is the worst case?” 

‘I believe it’s not Colonel Trevor; it’s the 
strange young gentleman. He was staying 
there, hunting. They said as much as that 
he was pitched out on his head, and that he’ll 
never speak again |” 

“ You had better not go; or, at least, take 
Sister Ann if you do,” whispered Georgie’s 
companion in her ear. ‘‘ Do!” 

For all reply Georgie hurriedly opened the 
door and stepped in, and said, in a quick, sharp 
voice, as she shook her head at the Sister on 
the steps,— . 

‘Drive on; drive on. 
you can!!”’ 

The coachman took her at her word. In 


Go as fast as ever 





ten minutes they were drawn up opposite the 
porch at Thornhill, and she opened the door 
and flew out. It had seemed to her hoars, 
She met the doctor in the hall, who looked 
unusually grave, for he was a cheerful, bald- 
headed, little gentleman, and he said,— 

«Oh, you werenot long. Brought the case, 
1 &e. ‘It’s”—now walking beside her up the 
shallow stairs—‘‘a very bad business, It's 
the ribs crushed in, like that fatal case of 
Holeman’s; only, I trust, not quite so serious 
as that.” 

‘Is he conscious ?” she asked, with quiver- 


ing lips. 

* Oh, he’s conscious enough, poor fellow. 
He’s groaning away—you can hear him. He's 
in great pain; but we must just do something 
for him at once. The other is hurt too, but 
it’s not serious.” 

“Oh, no; it’s no matter about him!” re- 
turned Sister Octavia, throwing off her bonnet 
and cloak on a chair on the landing. 3 

“No matter!” thought the Doctor. This 
was a queer way totalk! And what ailed the 
usual cool and self-possessed Sister? She was 
ashen pale—she was trembling from head to 
foo e was utterly unnerved. y 

“What's the matter?’ he asked, with his 
hand on the door. ‘Are youill? You look— 
I never saw you look like this before. It’s 
not possible that you are losing your nerve, 


eh? 

“Oh, no!” with a t effort to regain 
composure. “ You will find that I am all right. 
Let us go in—let us be quick.” 

They then went into a large bedroom, 
where, on a bed, y undressed, lay the 
sufferer, with a short old woman stooping over 
him, the housekeeper, and a man, ! i 
with his back to them, with his arm in a kin 
of impromptu sling. This man turned round 
when they entered. It was Gilbert ! t 

Oh, the relief of that moment! Then it 
was not he, but Colonel Trevor, who had beez 
so badly hurt ! 

(To be continued.) 
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Poor little Mrs. Norris had been buried two 
days, and the ple of Claremont began to 
wonder what Elaine, her young sister-in-law, 
would do, and what would become of the three 
little children now orphaned. 

Elaine nad held a long and earnest consulta- 
tin with Mr. Pomfret, the vicar, and had 
already resolved on her future line of conduct ; 
and now she only waited her lover’s coming to 

her decision. 

She stood under the old apple tree, now in 
full blossom—a small, slim figure, with a pale, 


high-bred looking face, — by contrast with, 
0 


her black dress; and low upon the snowy 
brow and the delicate throat lay masses of 
dusky, nut -brown hair; from beneath 
thadowing lashes the purple eyes looked 
tteadily ; the mouth was sweet yet resolute. 

A boy ten years lay at her feet, playing 
a with the falling pink and white leaves; 
ata little distance a girl a year younger was 
thasing a butterfly; and a tiny tot of six clung 
With loving fingers to “ auntie’s ’’ skirts. 

ntly a man, young and handsome, drew 
Near, and opened the little wooden gate, and 
‘ame towards Elaine with an exultant look 
Upon his face. 
She moved slowly to meet him. 
“T am glad you have come, Gerard,” and 
low, sweet voice, in its sadness and sweet- 
ness, seemed to belong peculiarly to her caste 
of features, 
,, Send the children away,” imperiously ; 

I want to talk to you.” 

The boy rose somewhat sulkily at her bid- 
ting, but put out a hand to his sister. 
ao along, Eva; we'll go and play with 
Elaine gently disengaged the clinging finger, 








[tak STORY OF A WRONG.] 


and as soon as the children were beyond ear- 
shot, said,— 
“You have news for me, Gerard, and very 


good news, " 

“ Yes; ve bot an appointment at last, and 
sail for India in a month.” 

‘India !” she echoed, with a sound of pas- 
sionate pain in her voice. ‘‘ Oh, Gerard!” 

‘“‘ Are you afraid to venture so far with me, 
love? I have signed an agreement to hold 
the berth eight years. A man may make his 
fortune over there; so at last—at last, my 
dear, I may claim my wife!”’ 

She was only twenty, and her. love for him 
made her weak. Her voice was very tremu- 
lous as she said,— 

‘You must wait for me longer yet, Gerard. 
I cannot go with you.” 

His eyes flashed. 

** Not go with me? Did you not promise to 
marry me as soon as I could provide a home? 
I don’t understand this change, Elaine.” 

‘My promise was given before Rosa’s death ; 
an hour before the end she implored me to 
give my word never to leave the children—to 
be as a mother to them until they were old 
enough to work for themselves.” 

“You don’t expect me to burden myself 
with three children at the outset of my life?" 

‘‘No, no,” trembling very much, and laying 
her hands upon his that shrank from the 
contact. 

‘‘ And you will consider them before me? 
You love them best?” coldly. 

“Oh, no—no! But I have given my word. 
T dare not break it,’’ and the pallor of her face 
increased. ‘Think of those r orphans, 
Gerard, and forgive me that I have so dis- 
appointed you. Remember how good Rosa 
and Vivian were to me through my childhood. 
Shall I smgratefully forget that? If I do not 
care for the little ones, who will ?”’ 

‘Send them to their mother’s relatives.” 

“T have written them, but there is not one 
willing to lend a helping hand ; you know how 
angry they were at poor Rosa’s mesalliance. 





~ children suffer for her ‘folly,’ as they 
call it.” - 

“‘Why should you burden yourself with 
them? There is the parish,”’ almost brutally. 

“Oh, Gerard ! My own brother’s children,” 
with indignant remonstrance. ‘You cannot 
mean that? I will work for them, act for 
them, love them—be their mother, if Heaven’ 
will grant me strength and wisdom; but for- 
give me !—oh, my dearest heart !—forgive me! 
I cannot desert them even for you.”’ 

«Then you have never loved me!’’ fiercely, 
“I should be all in all to you.” 

“Ah!” she cried; “you will never know 
how much you have been and are to me, or 
how my whole heart cries out to me to promise 
you any and ev ing; how it wars with my 
conscience, and bids me remember self and 
self’s happiness. Gerard,” piteously, “help 
me to do my duty.” 

‘* Your duty is to me,” still angry. ‘I have 
the greatest claim upon you, and the first.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“TI must remain at Claremont,” and now 
her voice broke into Icw sobs, but Gerard's. 
face ei darker and more cruel. ‘“ But when. 
the children are grown up, and want me no 
more, when your time of absence is expired, if 
you love me then, and return to me, you will 
find me still true and willing to be your wife.” 

He Eee’ harshly. 

“ 


you; the p is inviting. I 


_may go out alone, and live alone for eight 


years; may wait until you have spent your 
first youth and best love on three wretched 
children! See here, Elaine, I will be all to 
you or nothing at all.” 

The piteous white face, the trembling form 
did not move his angry heart to pity; and 
when she crept nearer, shaken with sighs and 
sobbing tears, he seized her hands and held 
her at arm’s length from him, whilst he 
goveres upon her with a look in which love 


no , 
“Oh!” she murmured; “TI thought you 
would have helped me to do right, Gerald. I 
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don’t know you in this mood—are you vely, 
very angry with me?—so angry you cannot 
cempassionate loneliness sorrow,’ 

the struggle wiieh ds almest itoo .great ‘for’ 
me?” 

‘* You need know-neither loneliness nor sor- 
row, and the struggle‘ie 6f your own election ; 
you must make yourchoice now, and it will 
be for all time. Remember, it is my ‘happi- 
ness at stake—perhaps your own. you, 
or will younét, marry menow?”’ 

One sharp pang, one passionate in-' 

‘help, then her chin sank.on 





wi 
her wm asiher answer came brokenly and 
Ai 





hoax th 






final desision ? ’—his 
: and 

; puld see m 

Ove,sits, yon would pit 

whilieoumieal Ac rr 


faithyywitth you. T rl the stone 5 






then > yher fingers, 
from his arm, bu ne WAS: 


strong, and would not be shaken off. 

‘‘ At least,” she cried, ‘‘kiss me, good-bye, 
for the sake of old days; for Heaven’s sake 
don’t part from me in anger—I—I cannot 
bear,it.”’ . 

**’You have chosen,” he answered, coldly, 
“there.ean be no farewell between us.’’ 
talegliek, bist then, and fell away from 
him, ‘her face so, dtawn and ghastly as ito be 
beyond i ass and in her sweet eyes 
there was.a_ look he would remember throygh, 
all ones and years to come. 

She did not speak, she did not strive any 
longer to stay him, so he moved quickly from 
her. 

He never, turned fo logk at ‘her, he made.no 
motion of farewell, and still. she staod under 
the apple tree-watching with wide wild eyes 
that saw him and him' only in all, the fair 
world around, 

The flickering golden and green Jights play- 
ing amongst the leaves, Chased each oiler over 
her ghastly faee, ahane upon the anguished 
eyes; niade bright patches upon her sombre 
dress and cla, White hands. 

Gerard had? reached the gate. ‘AhJ. surely, 
he would tiirn to leogk at, ber, and, turning, 
was relent | 4 mn ree 

©; he swung the gate wide open and.pas 
bee pe not ainine to elose tot casting 
behind one farewell glance. 

He trod the dusty road with firm and hasty 
step ; then a cluster of beeches hid him from 
her, auc her last hope, died out, 

With slow, heavy feet she trod the narrow 
path to the house, stumblingly, unceftainly, 






Fred cxied to her to join their game—she did |\F 


of hear. 

Mab boisterously embraced her knees—too 
— to reagh the slender waist. 
child aside. “Little “Eva clasped her fingers, 
and purred out pretty childish words,of lowe. 
Even these she could not bear. 

She broke from the brother and sisters, and 


at,last reached a quiet. room where she mighi, 
be alone with her mighty grief, her bruised, 


and stricken Tove. - ' 
Ah f“how ‘gaily “the Children’s voices rang 
out ; how happy they were, how soon they,had 


* i 5! eried.alo 
||) dtwamarual ‘to ack 50 


She put the, 






forget me when I am dead,” Elaine thought 
very bitterly ; and in her tender heart won- 
@erefithad she done well to send Gerard away ; 
«and at his memory her tears began to fall. 
“Qh!” she sobbed, ‘‘I would have been 
content to wait for eight long years, so’ that in’ 
the end .iewas his dear wife! I should not, T 
could gt “eave failed him”; and again, “I 
was even to hope it would content him ; 

















The plestant warm afternoon wore by, and 

Sigyupon a couch with hidden face, 
ud, “‘ Oh, Rosa! Rosa ! 
great a thing of me! I 
#0 weak, and loving Gerard so 


~ 
BY 








Hikeinot thatiDorces:” aesliesid, siits'al 
Wiw Belt she Mhouldjgo mad winless shes 
cowfididd ‘her trouble torone who cared ifor 
4 Til\bave seen him for the last time.” 

went and ae mis- 
—— aren my love; only & | 


“Tt is worse ‘than that,” brokenly, “he is 
going to India ina month, and wished me to 
accompany him. How could I when I had 
promised Rosa to stay with the children. I 
said Ixwould be.teue, but he was too angry, to 
jhear me, so he has gone. Oh, Dorcas! 
‘Dorgas! .it.isnit just, I) who, am so young 
jshould have nothing but misery.” 

Before: Doreas could. answer" the children 
nen into the room, Fred, and Maib declaring 





they, had. never. before been so hungry. Bva 
laid her.cheek wpon Elaine’s:-hand, and in ber 
‘half-cooiag way implored her, not to cry. 

At last: night..came; the children were all 
iagleep, there was scarcely a sound. to .break 
the. sweet silence; no song from an bird, no 
voice of man, no cry of snimal echoed under 
the staxry.sky,aud Elaine crept thankfully to 
jhex.room, 

It was long before she slept, and when she 
|did strange,dreams cameto ber. Unneireshed 
{she woke in the grey maesning so shear the 
jpatter of rain upon the leaves jabeut. her 


‘some.the children would prove through this 

jlong day of gentinement.indoors. 

| . She slowly, wondering painfully if 

‘Gerard would xepent and.return to her; then 
she went (dewn (histlessly, and applied herself 
- the .duties, thet,the heavy -hours, brought 
ner. 

But, no Gerard eame, and, the childrem were 
especially troubleseme ;;:they brought up un- 
learned dessons, thoy, drew abeurd figures, sup- 
posed to represent men and animals, instead 
lof attempting their sums; then Mab pinehed 
red, who. repaid: her iwith a blow, and the 
schoolroom echoed, with her shrill cries. 

‘* Children.!. children !”;; Elaine said, dis- 
tractedly, ‘your, uaise drives me mad,” and 
finding thoy. tepk,advante.ge of her listlessness 
jand apparent iness she dismissed them. 

For a few,moments she won quiet; then 
\theve \gsame the sound.of a fail, followed by a 
piercing poream, 

She ran into |#he ‘hall to find Bya lying 
prone. upon the mat at the foot of the ‘statr- 
case, and heard from; Mab that in attempting 
to slide dowa -the balustrade she had fallen 





forgotien fhe. dead mdther, ‘‘as they «vill 


there:arewomen fairer and betterthan I, what |. 
4 wonder iftheforgets me ?”’ 


aiid 








| window, and thought dn a dull way how'tire- |’ 


cet 
-_—_—— 


Peace being restored, and a strip of brown 
paper saturated with vinegar having bec, 
Opn upon Eva’s temples, Elaine caught up 

and cloak and hurried out into the rain 
‘and ehill wind. 

Almost unconsciously she turned towards 
Gerard's home. Reaching the pretty, vine. 
clad cottage she looked wistfully over the 
hedge, but saw no sign of life, caught no 

i of her lover, and though she loitered 

he did not appear. 
enough she turned homewards, to 
encounter Mr. Pomfret. He gave her his arm, 
saying she looked ill, and scoldimg her in-g 
fatherly way for being out..ia sugh inclement 
weather 






“I could not in,” sheanswered, “the 
: ays me. Oh! Mr. 
mid.T have undertaken too 


weiter old nor wise 
- ee ae at 

. _— “" consolingly , dbatihe 
’ not: eC Lon“: om her. 
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‘Den years ago, when her’ Giodandilet 
Siterea@lone in the world, save feriker brother 


weleomett-and love: 
wife, Roan, 
had 


‘his-young » : a lady of consider. 
able standing, who — her friends 
beyond hope of pardon, and elected a life of 
genteel poverty for her dear love’s sake. 
Elaine had been very happy, and as the 
children came she took a delight in helping 
Rosa to instruct and care for them. She had 
an annuity of forty pounds, which gave hera 
pleasant sense of independence. Af bighteen 
Gerard Massey, returning, to Claremont, fell 
in love with and‘askéd’her to be his wife, and 
her life was a story of healthy joys. 

The young man was the son of an officer, 
who had nothing but his pension, and could 
do little for them. So it was agreed thaias 
they were both young their marriage -should 
be delayed until Gerard had got some good 
appointment; he was a civil. engineer, and 
reported clever. 

So matters stood when Vivian fell. ill ofja 
fever, contracted dyring his visits to some 
infected cottages. 

Rosa Jefi. the children entirely to Elaine, 
and devoted herself to her husband. She 
allowed herself no rest, by ‘day or night, 
scarcely took any food, and no exercise. 

Vivian died, and Rosa never recovered her 
former, health and strength ; slowly she.wasted 
away.. The doctors called ther malady ea- 
sumption, but Elaine. said it was-,a broken 
heart, 

The farmers and well-to-do folks: made ups 
ipurse for her, and on the money thus givdl, 
with the esddition of Hlaine’s income, they had 
contrived to live and pay their way. : 

Now Rosa, too, was dead, and’ her ric 
relatives: would do nothing for her ¢hildven, 
although the poor mother shad implore 
them from her dying bed te be) good t 
theni. Finding all entreaties! vain she reste 
her hopes on Elaine, who gave the promise she 
so desired, and in sodoing put happiness ot 
of her own réach for many awednyyyear. 

Now Elaine. stood’ alone in, the world 
deserted by her lover, buxdened with car 
almost too great for her, and seeing mojleas 
chahee of joy; ‘That Gerald had disappoites 
her she would not confess, even to her ov? 
heart; again and again. she »urged: up 
herself that mo man would, have act 
differently, thet it was-unfair to aak or bop 
that he would wait years for her. She love 
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garough rose-coloured spectacles, and not as 


was. 
ilo was not-bad, only selfish, with a wonder- 
ful:idea/ df: his own dignity and importance ; 
exacting and jealous, so jealous that he had 
pated t0-see her:fondie theilittle ones; he was 
obatinade, too, and quite imcapable of valuing 
at its true worth the heroic sacrifice of self, of 
love, att. joy, that she:had made. 

Now: he kept. aloof from her, busying him. 
self with fmal,arrangements for his journey ; 
miserable, but too to seek her, or give 
aay-token of -his love; -but ‘he heard from 
others whatshe was doing, of the little school 
she was establishing, and where already six 
pepils'shared with the children the advantages 
of her instruction. 

“Well, if, she preferred. life of:drudgeryto 
shome with’ him, let her go!” 

Phedilacs and‘laburnums were in full bloom, 

roses were Changing from green to 
white, and the spring air was odorous with 
i seents. 

The day of his departure was drawing very 
near, but,.he made no sign, he:sent:no message 
dtileve ar reconciliation, although his heart 
qied, owt for the girl who, day by day. was 
kerning mere bitterly the utter folly:of hope. 

Kiher step was slower, there was none to 
tine. it, save old:Dorcas ; if she never laughed, 
wmilthe faint smilethat played so rarely about 
ber lips. could: not reach her eyes and disperse 
the shadiows there, who saw, who cared ? 

dé éfsen her face bore traces of tears, and 
berthelpiul hands were restless, .none .came to 
omfort. her—-no-heart ached with pity for her 
pin! If her days were wearisome, and her 
tights sleepless,:she never complained, but 
tiled, on-—gentle,, loving, sympathetic—ruling 
thé tousehold frmly, yet tenderly ! 

The warm, bright days slipped past, and 
ach morning the girl murmured to herself,— 

“Another day less for hope. Oh, Heaven! 
lt him come to-day?” 

But his step never sounded on the trim path, 
hia shadow never fell. athwart the lawn, or 
seross the low windows; his voice never broke 
in upon her silent amusings.. Sometimes a 

ing came upon her that he was near, and 
the would look up with a sudden ‘flush upon 
ket cheeks, a | tumultuous i happiness in her 
hast; then sickening with the miserzble 
telugion .ske would-cover her eyes and moan 
imathopeless, helpless! way pitiful:to hear. 

One, day isheowalked: with the ‘little ones 
uder the golden-tasselled laburnums, along 
the white -road, »and saw>Gerard coming 
towards her, and.Miss Pomfret was: with’ him. 
With beating ‘heart and most uncertain steps, 
With gyes that failed to seeieven his dear face, 
the kept on her way. 

Surely he would pause ‘to:epeak ; surely he 

forgiven lier ? 

Fred cried gaily,— 

“Ob! Mr. Maseey | Dir Macsey ! and ran 
oweleome him ; but Gerard put him aside in 
tilenge,, and! with one cold, condemning glance 
into Elaine’s beautiful eyes, passed on with a 


wbhow. 
A loweryof bitterestipain escaped:from the 
iy lips,amd: Miss Ponifret hastened to 
ie. 


“ Hida ine, my dear, you are ill! Lean»on 
Re,” 


Sheehook her head. 
“Goaway! Go back to him; heiswaiting, 
tad Edo non need yous” 
Thewerds soumuled ugracious, but she did 
Not mean them ito beso, and the girl beside 
, guessing this, in silence obeyed:her. 
echildren.gambolied: before her;only now 
en Fred would pause to say, vindic- 
vs 
“Dbate Mr. Massey!” 
in some way) she reached a ‘pleasant 
Meadow. She sent:them togather hawthorn, 
‘ad.2at, down under a hedge,.and strove for 
“lmness. ‘Lhe butterflies, golden and white, | 
teneed and tiuttered béfore her ; the flies kept 
 & continual buzz,-and deep in the hearts of 
te wild roses. the bees gathered sweets. The 


peculiar to a summer day, the sky was an 
intense blue—so deep, so soft, that Eva said it 
looked as if one could “stick pins into ‘it;”’ 
but Elaine was blind and deaf to all these 
things, because of the wild cry in her soul, the 
hungering, despised love that would not be 
satisfied, because he had not found it a good 
thing,‘a treasure worth years of waiting and 
patient labour. 

The children's voices rang out gaily as they 
ran to and fro, or ‘rolled:in the fresh, cool 


ss. 
on after @ long, long time they returned to her, 
and the girls clung about her. Suddenly she 
drew ‘them near, and clasped:Fred’s -hands in 
hers, crying, through a passion of tears,— 

‘“Oh! be good to me, my dears, be good to 
me ; for you have cost me cruel pain!" 

They were frightened; ‘they could not com- 
fort her, but shrank away from her dismayed, 
and this very action recalled her lost control. 
, “ Let us go,’’ she said, steadily, “ itis getting 

ate.” 

And so they returned to the high-road, and 
in a moment forgot their fears, and chatted 
gaily, but Elaine, walkingslowly and painfully, 
spoke to her heart:inthe language of despair, 
and thought that she should never again be 
glad, never. again find: beanty in things around, 
in sights, and sounds, that once delighted her. 

That evening she:stole alone to Gerard’s, 
home; it was in the delicious odorous dusk, 
and she was hidden by the sweetbriar hedge. 
Standing there, like the Peri, she could see’ 
Gerard seated ata table writing, whilst his 
father read his daily paper. As she looked in 
her lover’s face, and saw the stern lines upon 
it, the unusual pallor of cheek and brow, she 
understood how much he, too, hadsuffered, and, 
as though she had been guilty of some great 
sin towards him, she stretehed out her hands, 
murmuring,— 

“Forgive me; for,” ve me, dear?” 

As she watched, with all ‘her heart in’ her 
lovely purple eyes, he pushed aside his» papers 
and rose, spoke a few words’ to-his father, and 
together they walked into the little garden. 

She stooped lower, and listened'to that dear 
well-known voice, trembling the while lest she 
should be discovered. 

Gerard spoke of. indifferent things only, >but 
his tones made trivial words sound well and 
wisely ito this foolish, little woman,. who 
believed him the noblest and:best-of men. 

Atlast he spoke drer name, and her: keart 
throbbed against her side. 

“T saw Elaine Norris othis morning,” he 
said, coldly. 

And Mr. Massey made answer,-—— 

‘“Poor girl! 1 think you:havebeentoohard 
with her, Gerard |" 

The young man laughedishortly,— 

‘““We won't quarrel about that, father; she 
has made shipwreck of my ‘life,and you can’t 
expect me to be very forbearing and tenden to 
her!” 

‘“Of course sheicould not expect you to wait 
an indefinite number of years for her, butet 
least you might haveparted friends, Ithink 
she has acted nobly towards the:children.”’ 

Gerard muttered something ugly under his 
breath ; then said fiercely,— 

“‘ It will be wiser not to discuss the subject; 
Miss Norris never really loved me, or she 
would have left ei for me. .To quote Tenny. 
son,— 


“T am shamed ‘through all my nature, to have 
loved so slight a thing.” 


And the wnetched, girl. stole away, through 
the gathering night, moaning,— 

‘« Oh. cruel, cruel! I'wish L.had not,come ! 
I wish I.had not come!” then paused at the 
turn of the road to breathe.e prayer for the 
man she-so loved, and for whom she' would do 
anything but, break her promise to ‘a dead 
woman. 

‘Ewvo, days later he’ was leaving Claremont 
for eight years, andshe resolved he should nes 
go without a farewell; she had no hope. of 
aught but pardon from him, but even that 





St was full of delicate scents and sounds 





she would write him, pray him ‘to see her once 
more for the sake of happier days; and ‘this 
was the note-she sent :— 

“Because of old days, and “for the sake of 
happiertimes, I cannot let you go without one 
éffort to win -your ‘forgiveness forthe cruel 
disappointment I have made you sdffer.’ Tt is 
your pardon, and only that, I dare ask orho 
for. I try to comfort myself with the tho 
that you cannot refuse so small a thing to one 
| to. whom you once gave so much. It may be 
we shall ‘never see each other again; one'of us 
may die @urmg ‘the ‘term of your absence. 
Oh! then, give your pardon. I ‘know your 
heart, and-how it-would ‘grieve if you heard I 
had died unconsoled; how my last hours had 
been enibittered by memory of your anger. 
Ido not-ask to see you ; the meeting would 
be too eruel ‘for both—but I beg -a,‘line, a 

from -you. For tové’s sake, for 
Heaven's sake, do not réfuse'!’” 

Gerard yvead ‘these »words with datkening 
brow and curling lip; if she had weakly 
broken her word to Rose, .and consented to go 
with him, he would freely have forgiven the 
oom she had made him suffer; but that she 
should’ hold ‘to her resolve angeved’him until 
he forget justice and ‘courtesy alike. He tore 
_ the paper in fragments, and decided, in his 
) own mind, to-sent no reply. 

Wearily ‘Elaine waited for some kindly 
message; she never doubted’ he would send 
| one, only suspense was so’ hard tobear ; slowly 
the gélden-day wore on, and at every step upon 
the gravél she started, sick and faint, witi: 
expectation ‘antl longing. 

Bering «came, and. still she sat a thotion- 
less form at her window, and watched, hour 
after hour, until she knew it was too late to 
receive any token that night; she tried to 
think that he had-struggled long with his pride 
and his love, and told her heart that ‘love 
must conquer, and to-morrow he himself would 
cana he surely could not go without a, good- 

ve. 

‘All ' through ‘that’ next ‘day’ she “lived in 
alternate hope and despair ; she went through 
her duties mechanically, and ifthe children 
faltered in their lessons she did’ not know; 
she-scarcely Could bear the sorind’of. the piano 
sending out dolorousand tincertain notes from 
under the little unskilful fingers ; and yet when 
school was ended and she could give herself to 
thought, ‘her -péiiin’ was ‘infinitely. worst, and 
she could not possess het soul with patience. 

Again evening came, stifl-and serene, laden 
with odowrs and‘ slotious’ with ‘stars and ‘the 
creseent- moon. 

She walkedin' the parden alone, and as the 
minutes’ waned and ‘the ‘sky grew darker her 
heart fainted with ‘fear. 

It-uwas-very late when she ‘érifered the 
house} and went in-a -strangé, blind way to her 
roon: i 

She knelt by her bed. an@ ‘hil. her’fave, and 
tried to pray,'‘but cotild ‘find no‘ words, nor 
any mute—p#eyer in’ hér stricken ‘soul—life 
was so-utterly eru¢l, so’ béreft of hopeand Tove. 
What: was tlivre left to pray for ? 

With the early dawn’ she went down ‘and 
strayed once nore into ‘the parden, and as she 
lingered she heard the sound, of wheels, and, 
lovking up; sew Mr.°*Massey “and ‘Gerard on 
their way-to the-stition. : 

She could not move; she stood ‘silent with 
piteous ‘witite face and anguished eyes, her 
whole attitude suggestive-of despair. 

‘Mr. Massey: gave her a kindly greeting as 
they, drove ‘by; but’ Gerard only bowed with 
an added sternress' about his mouth, and in 
an instant they where whirled ‘from her'sight: 
*@Ohit’” -whe- eried,- “it world “have “been 
kinder to kill me! Qh, Heaven! how shall fT 
bear it?” and ‘wrung her ‘pretty hands in her 
impotent despair. ; 

But all that dey she sat it her school teaching 
and directing; and so for many days and 
months and ‘years she ‘wold tread the tiard 
way, and ‘live her Jonély life ‘in patience and 


quiet strength. 
People-said she hed faded sorely, but tliere 





would be good. to ,her-wounded heart. Yes, 


was ‘that inher “face would keep it* always 
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lovely, despite its sadness and sharpened out- 
lines. 

Two years passed, and she heard nothing of 
Gerard, received no word from him; and. if 
he had forgotten her or no she could not tell. 
Then came an event which broke for awhile 
the monotony of the village, 

Fred rushed in one August’ day excitedly, 
crying that Mr. Vanrenan, the squire, was 
returning home the following week, and there 
were to be grand doings, as he had been absent 
ten years; the bells were to be rung, and 
arches erected to welcome him back, and Mr. 
Pomfret was foing to give a feast to the vil- 
lagers, and was to be a surprise to Mr. 
Vanrenan. 

Elaine listened carelessly, not knowing then 
what an influence Carey Vanrenan would 
have upon her life; remembering him only as 
a dark, handsome man who had suddenly dis- 
appeared from Claremont because of a great 
and terrible calamity that had laid his home 
bare, and driven him away a miserable exile. © 





CHAPTER II. 


Carty Vanrenan looked round the church 
with an air of languid curiosity. Many a 
face had away since last he sat in the 
old pew—many a voice that. had been ready 
with homely cordiality to greet ‘‘ the squire”’ 
was silenced for ever. 

A look of more than ordinary melancholy 
settled in his sombre eyes, and he almost 
wished he had not returned to Claremont ; 
but his estate needed his supervision, his 
people clamoured loudly for him, so he would 
stay in their midst. 

The quiet service went on uninterruptedly, 
and his thoughts wandered to the past, drifted 
into darker, stormier channels, and his face 
took an older, wearier look, as if he had tasted 
life’s sures, its hopes, and ambitions, and 
found them dead sea-fruit. 

With a sigh he roused himself at last and 
glanced round, and in that moment saw a face 
that seemed new to him; it stood out in pale 
and clear relief against the sombre pillar by 
which its owner sat. 

Tt was the face of a young girl delicatel 
chiselled, beautiful despite its wanness, with 
a beauty that s sorrow heroically and 
uncomplainingly borne ; the lovely mouth with 
its downward curve told its own pathetic story, 
the purple lips, so clear and still, were yet 
shadowed with a grief of no ordinary nature. 
It was long since Carey Vanrenan had looked 
twice at any woman, but for the remainder of 
that service his eyes turned often towards 
that motionless , that tender face. 

He found him hazarding guesses at her 
identity, weaving impossible stories of romance 
around her, even wondering what her Chris- 
tian name was, and striving to remember one 
quite suitable to her. 

He was quite near her when they left the 
church,fand heard Mab complaim,— 

“Auntie Elaine, what a long sermon it 
was. Did you think it would ever be ended?” 

“Elaine!” Yes, that was just the name 
she should bear, he thought, as he walked to 
his lonely home. 

Hers was such a face as the maid might 
have had who died for love of Launcelot. 
Then he called himself a fool for dwelling 
thus upon a strange woman’s charms. For 
aught he knew she might be a shrew, or worse. 
He remembered a bright, dark face, with eyes 
of darkest brown, that had seemed to respond 
lovingly to his own passionate glances, and 


Groening, he said,— 
“Oh, Heaven | shall I ever forget or live it 
down?” 

That evening he walked with Mr. Pomfret 

from church, and before them glided a lithe, 
graceful figure, dressed in some clinging white 
material, 
He recognised it at once, and when Mr. 
Pomfret suggested they should hasten their 
steps in order ‘‘ to overtake Miss Elaine,” he 
was angry with himself for his willingness. 

“I want you to know her,” the clergyman 


said, simply; ‘‘ she is the noblest girl I have 
met in the whole course of my life,” and Carey 
wondered at the high praise, but did not doubt 
its truth. 

When they joined her, she turned with no start 
or visible surprise, and her pale cheek took no 
deeper tinge of colour when Mr. Pompret in- 
troduced his companion to her. Her manner 
was gracious, gentle, and quiet; but having 
spoken a few words to Vanrenan she gave her 
attention almost wholly to her old friend. 

This was a new experience to the squire, for 
women usually made much of him, “for my 
wealth’s sake,’’ he would have said, bitterly. 
He had ample leisure to watch her, and listen 
to the musical, clear tones of her voice, and 
there came to him in a flash some words of 
one of Longfellow’s most exquisite little poems ; 
unconsciously he applied them to her. 

“Thy dress was like the lilies and thy soul as pure 
as they ; 

One of God's holy messengers did walk with me 

that day.” 


Theybade her good-byeat her own gate and 
then walked on together, and Mr. Pomfret 
told all her sad story to the squire, who said 
little in answer, but felt his interest in this 
lovely girl growing momentarily greater. After 
that he often saw her, sometimes in the 
garden, sometimes walking with the children 
in the meadows or on the highroad, and a 
certain strange shyness prevented him joining 
her. But one day, when his own loneliness 
seemed more oppressive than usual, he saw 
her gathering the coral fruit from one of her 
barberry bushes and paused to speak. 

“Miss Norris,” he said, leaning upon the 
gate, “I should be glad if you would let’me 
come in.” 

“Come,” she said, simply. 
but not too busy to talk to you.” 

And he went and stood beside her. 

“These are for preserves,” pointing to a 
basket of barberries ; ‘‘and I am compelled to 
gather them myself, the children being neither 
tall nor careful enough to assist me.”’ 

“ Let me help you,” he said, surprised, and 
a trifle ashamed of his own eagerness. 

But she accepted his assistance with that 
gentle, gracious indifference she now showed 
to all men. 

‘‘What a pretty place you have,” he said, 
after a pause, ‘‘and how neat the beds are!” 

“Yes. An old man, to whom my brother 
was kind, digs and prunes the plants and re- 
fuses any remuneration most indignantly. 
The children and I do the weeding; it is 
healthy amusement for us.’’ 

“ Your time must be pretty fully occupied ? ’. 
glancing down at her, thinking how lovely she 
was with that faint rose tinge in her cheeks. 
She answered him quietly and cheerfully,— 

“Yes; I am always busy. You see my 
school has yery much increased lately. I 
have no idle moments, and I wish for none.” 

She lifted the basket and moved to the next 


“T am busy, 


bush. 

“ You should have allowed me to do that,” 
he said, and a glimmering smile passed over 
her face. 

“Thank you; it is not heavy, and I am 
used to helping myself ;’’ the tone was quiet and 
even, but the words pained him, because they 
placed before him such a vivid picture of her 
marred and desolated life. 

He looked at the slender wrists, the small, 
slim, white hands, that knew no rest, save in 
the silent hours of night ; and a wave of pity 
rushed over his strong, manly heart, and 
prompted him to say, earnestly,— 

**We are both so lonely, Miss Norris, we 
should have compassion on each other. Will 
you let me be your friend? I am vain enough 
to think I should not be a useless one.’’ 

The lovely, purple eyes met his frankly and 

tefull 


ai I shail be very glad of your friendship,” 
and one cool, slim hand slid into the strong, 
brown one outstretched to meet it; ‘‘ but I am 
afraid you will soon be weary of coming here. 





I can offer you no amusements.” 





Sameer 
——$—_——$— 


“I want none, I am not so young @ map 
that I should rush after pleasures,” 9 trif, 
bitterly ; ‘‘ beside you I am old—” 

She interrup him with a slight, sloy 
gesture. 

“A man at thirty-four is comparatively 
youne: while a woman at thirty is called 
° Rds 

He felt foolishly pleased she knew his age 
that she took ever so slight an interest in him. 
only he wished that her quiet, gracions 
manner had been less free from shyness, He 
began to long for some sign of affection, some 
hesitation in speech or ways, when he spoke 
to her or drew near. He almost hated himself 
for his folly; he boldly said it was not love he 
felt for her, only an almost fatherly affection— 
love was not for him, nor faith in any woman, 
And after that sunny afternoon in the garden 
he absented himself for three days, just 
to prove the truth of his own reasonings; 
but on the fourth day he so longed for the 
sight of her face—the sound of her sweet, low 
voice, with its inflection of melancholy—that 
he rose up, and went out to meet her. 

It was Wednesday and a half-holiday with 
her, but she was not in the garden, s0 he 
walked up the narrow path to the house and 
asked for her. Dorcas told him she was lyi 
down with a headache, but if he liked he 
could go to her. The good, old soul saw his 
growing admiration for her darling, and was 
quite ready to foster it; she esteemed the 
squire far more highly than she had ever 
esteemed Gerard, and already in imagination 
saw Elaine mistress of the Hall and the 
children provided for. 

With slow, quiet tread Carey Vanrenan 
entered the shaded room where Elaine lay, 
She looked up at his entrance with a faint, 
welcoming smile, but did not attempt to rise. 
He crossed to her. 

‘“‘ Will it disturb you to have me here?” he 
asked in a low tone, holding her hand while 
he spoke. 

** Oh, no; I like to see you, and am ae 
have come,”’ with pitiless frankness; “ 
you must not expect me to talk. I shall be 
listener this afternoon, for my headache makes 
me stupid.” 

He drew a chair for himself close to her 
couch, and began to talk in carefully-lowered 
tones of indifferent things; and as he talked 
the golden moments slip away, and be 
started guiltily when five o’clock struck. 

“I must be going,” he said, rising reluc- 
tantly ; ‘it is the children’s tea-hour.” 

‘And mine too,’’ she answered; “but 
Dorcas has promised to attend them to-day.” 

And as she spoke the woman entered with 
two cups of steaming tea. 

Carey sat down again. : 

“Now this is good,” he said, leisurely sip- 
ping the fragrant beverage, ‘ but it tempts me, 
to inflict my society upon you for an in 
period. I don’t dine until eight ; if you are 
tired of me before that time will you please 


say 80. 

It was late in August, and the days were 
shortening fast, so that soon the room was 
almost dark. en Vanrenan drew up the 


blinds, and there was soft twilight. He fet §- i 


the influence of the time, and an im 
seized him to tell her the story of his life, d 
which as yet she knew but the crudest and 
barest outlines. : 

“Are you very tired?” he said, bending 
over her. “Can you bear to listen to the hit 
tory of my past? To-night the longing to tél 
it you is upon me forcibly.” 

She in his voice the yearning for sy 
pathy, and answered,— 

“JT am not tired, Mr. Vanrenan, and mY 
head aches less. If not too painful for you 
tell I shall be glad to listen to your story. . 

Then there came a short silence, after whiet 
he spoke in low tones full of the shame ands 
guish of the past, and but for the ‘be 
shadows Elaine would have seen the ter)’ 
pallor on his face, the humiliated look in > 
splendid eyes. Without preface he begat 

e,— 
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«At the early age of twenty-one I married 
(aroline Gardner, a girl two years my junior. 
She was the daughter of a private gentleman 
g{good means, and she had known two seasons 
intown, where her beauty had made her very 

pular. She was rather tall,a brunette, with 
the darkest of dark eyes and the most brilliant 
mile. As you had been two years in Clare- 
mont before my shame came upon me you 
probably remember her.” 

“No; you were so rarely at the Hall then 
that I seldom saw you, and only guessed at 
yur identity the first time I saw you in 
durch. If it is any relief to speak of her 
ll me all.”’ 


“Well, I met and loved her with the blind, 
mreasoning love of early manhood. Men 
ld me she was heartless as she was beautiful, 
+ I treated their words with gayest scorn, 
gloried to think I had won the prize for 
shich so many had striven in vain. So we 
rere married after a short and, to me, a happy 
wooing. But even in our honeymoon I began 
pfeel [had missed something, and, ashamed 
i the thought, the feeling tried to make 
mends to Caroline by added care and love. 
th! Heaven, howI loved her. I found she did 
wt understand me, cared nothing for my per- 
aits, was of a nature alien to my own, could 
wicomprehend the strength of a whole and 
ire love, and yet I was happy. I wor- 
ped her; I spent my days in contriving 
jeasures for her, and lavishing jewels and 
guds upon her. 

“She was naturally lively, and our wills 
wer clashed, nor did we oS one quarrel 
til we had been married eighteen months, 
iad Caroline’s first child lay dead in the 
giet cemetery here. 


“After it’s death she seemed melancholy, 
ad I took her to my sister’s at Hastings, 
linking she would benefit by the change. 

“Lucy had married Colonel Lake then, and 
mito start ina few weeks for India, so she 
id her house full of old friends of whom she 
tished to take farewell. 

“Among them was ‘a Captain Roger Hep- 
wrth, a dashing, handsome fellow of six or 
wen-and-twenty. From the first he’admired 
(aroline greatly, and I was proud of his admir- 
tion, for what man desires to marry a woman 
wother man ever found fair? But presently 
tis attentions to her became so marked, and 
ler manner towards him so manifestly partial 
‘ut I sharply remonstrated, and hence our 
Caroline seemed penitent, and 
Womised amendment. My sister politely in- 
imated to Hepworth that he must leave 
fe house, and I rejoiced. to think we 
ould see him no more. He left Hastings, 
ht a year after we met him at a 
tutual friend’s, and the old intimacy was 
tmewed between Caroline and he, although 
Idid not then know it. Each was guarded in 
Mnner—studiously. courteous, but no more— 
ad I praised my wife’s obedience to my 
Nishes, Our second child was born then, and 
le only thing that grieved me greatly was her 

towards it. She never fondled it or 
eke of it as young mothers do. Its very 
tying angered her. She was never willing to 
Nmain at home, and dragged me from féte to 
ncert, from concert to ball-room or opera. 
uddenly she developed a love for the country 
iad a longing to return home. Somewhat 
tluctantly I allowed her to go alone, I being 
unable to leave town on account of some 
business. This concluded, I at once 
&me down to Claremont, and was met by the 
intelligence that my wife had left home, 
husband, and child, for the sake of Captain 
Hepworth. 

“I think for hours I was mad, although 

did not. raye or cry out, for my shame had 
me dumb, but at last I roused myself, 
ind followed in the track of the fugitives. I 
them as far as Leicester, but there lost 

tll clue to them. 
‘A few days after I received a lawyer's 
ketter, requesting me, on the part of his client, 
My wife, to sue for a divorce. I was calmer 
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then, and saw that it would be best for me to 
free myself from her. 

“IT cannot tell you of my agony and shame 
through all that disgraceful time. It is 
enough to say that judgment was given for me, 
and Caroline at once married Hepworth, and 
sailed for India. My sister, Mrs. Lake, once 
met her at Bombay, and wrote me that her 
coquetries there were so pronounced that 
prudent wives held aloof from her. That is 
all I know of her.” 

“And the child?’’ Elaine questioned piti- 
fully. ‘Was that no comfort to you in your 
trouble ?” 

“ Thank Heaven it died! I would not have 
had it live to inherit its mother’s shame. 
After I was free I left Claremont, determining 
never to return. I have kept my resolve for 
ten years; but now I feel it unmanly to 
remain away longer. My estate wants me, and 
my people will be better under my immediate 
supervision. The grief that sapped the good 
from my life is an old one, and, if never to be 
forgotten, I have now a hope of happiness 
more serene and perfect than that I used to 
know.” 

She did not guess what that hope was. Her 
thoughts dwelt most upon his sorrow, and her 
low voice was full of sweetest compassion, as 
she said,— ‘ 

“T cannot tell you what pity your story 
excites in my heart. I am glad you have told 
it me. It has drawn me away from too 
intent brooding over my own troubles. Until 
to-night I thought mine the hardest of hard 
lots. But yours is infinitely more cruel than 
mine, because shame accompanied it.’’ 

She put out one small, slim hand and laid it 
on his in token of her sympathy. Carey 
longed to lift it to his lips and kiss it passion- 
ately. He was even tempted to catch the 
little figure to himself, but he felt she did not 
love him, and perhaps some recollection of his 
former unhappiness kept back his confession. 
It might be there was still a germ of distrust 
in his heart, long ago sown by Caroline. He 
rose slowly and prepared to go. 

“* Good-bye,” he said, a tender inflection in 
his tone. ‘‘ Life has been very cruel with you, 
but one day things will change, and your joy 
will be only greater because of past trouble,” 
and with that he left her. 

She lay silent until the echo of his steps had 

died away, and a faint smile played about her 

lips. His words had conveyed another mean- 

ing to her than he had intended. 

It was not of Carey Vanrenan she thought 

aa she lay there, but Gerard Massey. 

“One day things will change.” The hope 
those words stirred in her tender heart was 
that he would return to her fond as of old, her 
faithful knight. Did he think of her at all? 
Yes. At first her memory was always with 
him. Her white face and anguished eyes 
haunted him, and many a time he was tempted 
to write and plead his cause with her once 
more. But the pleasures and business of his 
life soon caused him partially to forget her. 
He was a rising man, and his handsome 
presence, his debonair manner, made him very 
pular. 

Mothers and daughters schemed to entrap 
him, but he now liked his bachelor freedom too 
well lightly or inconsiderately to yield it. 
His nature had suffered a great change in the 
last two years. His selfishness had become 
inordinate, and his pleasures were sometimes 
such he would have blushed for very shame 
could Elaine have known them. He enjoyed 
himself, trod the broad and pleasant ways of 
life, recking little what came to the sweet- 
faced girl he had left in bitter anger. 

So things were with him when Carey 
Vanrenan told Elaine his sister, Mrs. Lake, 
was returning to England with her only child, 
a girl named Ismay, whose delicacy neces- 
sitated her leaving India. He expected them 
to arrive in October, and Elaine said,— 

“Tt will be very hard for Colonel Lake to 
part with both wife and child.” . 

“Oh, Lucy is going back tohim. She will 





month. She wants to place Ismay at a school 
where she will be gently treated. The vaca- 
tions she will, of course, spend with me. I 
shall be glad if you will allow her to come up 
here and play with the children.” 

‘‘ They will be glad to have her companion- 
ship. Poor little soul, how stramge and lonely 
she will feel !”’ 

“Not if you will be good to her,” he said, 
leaning towards her. ‘I shall bring Lucy to 
see you if I may. I want you to know each 
other, for I am very proud of your friendship, 
Miss Elaine.”’ 

‘** You are very kind to say so,”’ gently, ‘ but 
the days are shorter and brighter when you 
come,”’ and the pretty speech in its frankness 
wounded him ‘sorely. If she would only 
tremble and blush at his approach, or under- 
word, or look of his! But her eyes met his 
calmly, her cool hand did not tremble in his 
close clasp, and he knew that as yet he was 
nothing to her but a pleasant companion and 
friend. 

The autumn had come, and .the crimson, 
yellow, and brown leaves were beginning to 
fall; but the garden was one blaze of colour, 
with dahlias, single and double asters, and 
marigolds. Here and there some late 
geraniums and verbena, with a spray or two 
of heliotrope, yet lingered, as if loth to leave 
a world so bright. 


Elaine gathered blossoms indiscriminately, 
at last loitering by a fine specimen of ‘‘ Love 
lies bleeding.” Carey stood by her, and 
looked down into her pale, sweet face. 

“Don’t gather that, you have already 
stripped your garden. When these ”—touching 
the flowers in her hand—‘are gone you must 
let me send you some from my conservatories.” 

‘‘Thank you,” frankly, ‘I could never 
refuse a single blossom, and a whole bouquet 
tempts me to petty larceny. You are very 
good, Mr. Vanrenan.” 

“Then give me some mark of approval,” 
smiling. ‘‘May I have this?” drawing a 
spray of heliotrope from her hand. She 
nodded assent, then spoke, softly,— 

‘‘ Just now the season is beautiful, but when 
it is a little older it will have nothing to render 
it attractive but the [chrysanthemums, and as 
for winter—oh! I shiver at the mere thought 
of its coming.” 


“You like warmth, light, melody ; all sweet 
scents and sounds? ”’ interrogatively. 

‘‘ Yes, but I have another reason for hating 
winter. Poor little Eva falls a victim to 
bronchitis at the least suspicion of cold. 
Last year I was afraid she would die of it.” 

He laid his hand on her shoulder. 

“Why isn’t there some good man to care 
for you and thechildren? The burden you 
elected to bear is too heavy for you. Let me 
help you, Elaine?” 

His voice sounded strange because of his 
suppressed passion, but she did not seem to 
heed it. His words had reopened an old 
wound, and she had grown very pale. Still 
she spoke quietly, only answering the latter 
part of his speech. 

‘* You are the greatest help and best friend 
we have. I poe ges further encroach upon 
your goodness.”’ 

‘* Cannot you consider me in the light of an 
elder brother? Your interests lie very near 
my heart.’’ 

“Tf it pleases you to know it,” she an- 
swered gently, ‘I have perfect confidence 
in, and reliance upon you. There is no one to 
whom I would sooner go for help than your- 
self, Mr. Vanrenan,’’ and he was obliged to be 
content with that assurance of her trust. 

One evening he found her busy sewing, and 
drew her work from her hands with a tender 
authority. 

‘““You must allow yourself some rest,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You are wearing yourself to a shadow, 
and you cannot afford to be ill.” 

‘‘ Still I must work ; Iam not rich enough ’’— 
smiling feebly, because she was so weary—‘‘ I 
am not rich enough to employ a dressmaker 
for the children. This,’ touching the soft 





probably remain in England not longer than a 
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crimmon material, “is a frock for Eva; and I 
wanted %o finish it to-night.” 

Once again the-slim, busy fingers plied the 
needle, and Carey looked on pitifully. Sud- 
denly he rose; and laid his hand upon her 
shoulder, saying,— 

“Child, I cannot ‘bear to see you so op- 
pressed with uncongenial tasks. I—if you 
would allow me te assist you pecunierily I 
should be happy.” 

A fi eressed her face. 

“No, Dcoall not allow that ; friends should 
never pose each to the other as debtor and 
creditor, and I couki accept notiing as a gift 
from: you:”’ 

She had spoken gently, but he burst out, 
almost fiereely,— 

“There you are wrong; between friends 
there should: be no question of payment, or 
hesitation in accepting a. free gift. Byvgrant- 
ing me the request I proffer you would confer 
great happiness upon: me.” 

“T am sure of that, but the obligation 
under which I should then labour would 
weigh upon me, and-make me constrained ‘with 
you. You would not wish that, Mr. Vanre- 
nan?” 

** No, but I believe you aremtistaken: Think 
of me as your’ guardian, your protector. I 
am: old enough: to. assume the character,” 
smiling somewhat bitterly. “Tet me give 
you substantial proof.of my—my friendship.” 
He bent solow-over her that she felt his quick 
breath stirring: the. little rings of hair about 
her forehead. ,She looked up suddenly, and 
saw @ new expression on his face, a new light 
in his eyes. For a.moment. she was‘startled 
and afraid, but when she looked again she saw 
nothing, but. the ordinary calm, and fancied 
herself mistaken. She speke in steady tones,— 

“ Lask nothing more sabstantial of you than 
your sympathy; for the rest I am able to 
help myself. You must not. think: me un- 
grateful; Iam: not that... But 1 have-learned 
to stand alone.’ 

“And you .so young!” he said, pitifully, 
and clasped her fingers. closely in» his own. 
* Poor ehildt”’ 

“‘ Young !’’ with, her'slow, sadiamile, ‘My 
youth ea ay far away, eo far that I some- 
times ion if it.is notia dream, too beauti- 
ful to be lasting or real;” then she-drew her 
fingers,from his, and went on again, with her 
work. 

He sat ‘and watched her with love-laden 
eyes ; she was so dear. to iim, so dear! and 
he had ‘so slight a hope of winning her. 

His. heart. ached and bled for her as he 
thought of tHe bitter watersihrough which she 
had passed, and the rough way which now she 
trod ; hei to take her to the haven of 
his bosom shield ‘her from storms and 
trials; but'a voive within him whispered ‘‘ Not 
yet! not yet!” and he knew too well that still 
her heart ered with the man who had 
proved so! bly urrworthy of her. 

In ‘stich wite-thie days and’ week slipped by 
almost wnheeded, and Carey Vanrenan went 
to ee to méet Mis: Hake and’ her 
child. 

He brought them: by easy stages to Clare- 
mont, forTsmay was: yet very weak. 

All that the girl saw was new and’ strange 
to her, and ressed her with a certain sense 
of fear, for the rime‘ lay white on tree and 
field, and until then frost had been unknown 
to her. 

But'e great‘and sudden love for her uncle 
had sprung wp in the little Anglo-Indian’s 
heart, and she-wotld ‘nestle by him and‘ clasp 
his'strong brown fingers with her white lissome 
ones, 

She was singularly like him ina delicate, 
feminine way ; she had the same waving black 
hair, the same great, dark, expressive eyes, the 
same firmness of mouth and chin. 

He talked'to Luey and Ismay of Elaine, and 
expressed a hope that) his’ niece would find 
congenial companions st Milton Cottage. 

He was'very ‘anxious for his sister to know 
this girl upon whom hé was showering all the 
love and reverence of his’ large, trne 


heart. 





The first evening they sat together i the 
drawing-room he tried to speak of her, but a 
sudden, unaccountableshyness seized him, and 
he held his piece. 

But Mrs. Lake had news to communicate, 
and seemed to find some difficulty in telling 
them. 

“ Carey, I have something to tell you,” she 
said, toying with her large crimson fan; “can 
you bear to hear of—of her?” 

She paused and looked away from him, an 
expression of pity om her fair, sweet face. 

e answered slowly and steadily that he 
—— be glad to hear anything she had to 
tell. 

“ For two months before my return to Eng- 
land you know we were stationed at Bombay ? 
Very well. Whilst there I met Caroline in 
the open street, walking with a young and 
handsome man. When she saw me she grew 
very pale, but had sufficient hardihood to bow. 
Of course, I did not return her salutation. In 
the evening I dined with General and Mrs. 
Methwayte, and‘did'‘my best to lead the con- 
versation towards Mrs. Caroline Hepworth. 
From Mrs. Methwayte I learned that no Eng- 
lish lady would visit her on account of her 
atrocious flirtations ; that only men frequented 
her drawing-room, and Captain Hepworth 
was reported to. be extremely jealous. Their 
married life was most unhappy, and that 
several times the husband had threatened a 
separation. Foremost amongst her admirers 
and attendant cavaliers were two men, the one 
a Spaniard, the other a young Englishman 
called Gerard Massey, to whom, it seems, she 
gave the preférence.” 

Carey started violently, but suppressed the 
exclamation which rose to his lips, and Mrs. 
Lake went on quietly, apparéntly taking no 
heed of her’ brother’s momentary agitation,— 

“People said that Mr. Massey was only 
amusing himself, that he had been known to 
ridicule Caroline’s beauty and ways in public 
places, but this did not prevent extreme 
jealousy on the part of Hepworth, and many 
violent quarrels ensued between husband and 
wife. We had been in Bombay scarcely more 
than a week when a rumour was circulated 
that Captain Hepworth had shot lis wife in a 
fitof passion. Therumour was too true; the 
ball had pierced her temples, and she had 
fallen dead where she stood. ‘The unhappy, 
remorseful husband instantly gave himself up 
to’ justice; and, before now, has suffered: the 
full penalty ofthe law.” 

She paused, and in that’pause Carey wiped 
the cold sweat from his brow, and then said, 
hoarsely,— 

“Goon! Poor Caroline!” 

After all'she had been his wife, and once ho 
had loved her with his whole soul’s love. 

“The moral tone’ is not good out there,” 
Bucy continued, ““and’ Mr. Massey was, and 
is still received everywhere, féted, flattered, 
fawned upon; atid I understand he is rapidly 
becoming rich, some say not quite by fair 
means. However, this scandal is nothing to 
us. Subsequently I was introduced to him, 
and, despite the reports [ had heard concern- 
ing him, was favourably impressed by his 
manner and appearance. He heard I was 
going to England, finally that my destination 
was Claremont. Then heasked me if I would 
carry a message from him to a girl he had 
onced wronged, a Miss Elaine Norris.” 

“That is the lady I told ‘you of* who resides 
and keeps a schoo! at Melton Cottage!” 

There was so strange a sound in her brother’s 
voice that Lucy regarded him keenly, and said 
to herself,— 

‘‘ Carey loves her!” 

But her spoken words told nothing of her 
thought. 

“Mr, Massey went on say that he had been 
so unjust to her, he felt a difficulty in writing 
her, so he entrusted me with with this simple 
message, ‘I have not forgotten you!’ I 
asked ,— 

‘*** Do you wish for an‘answer?’ 

“«No!’ he said, with a sudden air ‘of re- 

7T 


morse; “TI don’t dezerve one; but I should be 





—————S 
glad to know I had not slipped ont of hy 
prayers. I was a better man in those days. 
and if I had never left her I should be a hap. 
pier.’ 

“We said no more then, or at any othe 
time; and when I return I shall not see hj 
as Guy’s regiment is ordered to-march up the 
country. When I return our home will tp 
among the hills. Carey, tell me somethj 
about Miss Norris; she must be a wonderful 
woman to retain even a slight influence oyer 
Gerard Massey.” 

“ There is very little to tell, Lucy ; per 
when you see her you will experience disap. 
pointment. She is neither tall nor ‘short; 
has no sparkling, merry ways; her face jg 
pale, and thinner than should be in one g 
young; her eyes are purple, I believe, and’ go 
wonderful, so mystic in expression, that at 
first they bewilder one. Her‘hair is'dark and 
wavy, and very abundant ; but I will tell you 
her story.” 

And forthwith he told from: beginning to 
end al? that Mr. Pomfret had told him. 

“The girl is amangel !”’ Mrs. Lake said, at 
the conclusion of the tale: “And yow love 
her, my dear brotiter ?”’ 

“ Yes,” hesaid; simply, although his bronze 
face flushed, “I do; andif, when TP ask herte 
be my wife, she refuses I shall not marry any 
other woman. Until I knew Elaine Norris] 
was a stranger to love in all its’ fulness and 
purity.” 

“ You must lef me know her; but, Cany, 
what of her hapless little charges?” 

“My home would’ be theirs. I would ak 
no sacrifice of her; neither would’ I seek to 
part her from her dear ones. T'o-rorrow we 
will go to the Cottage ; and now that you aw 
here to play propriety I» can beg her to visit 
the Hall ; she has»never yet done so.” 

“« Does she know of your love?’’ Mrs: Lake 
asked, leaning forward, and finally dropping 
her pretty ruffled: head: on her brother's 
shoulder. 


He shook his head. 

“T have never told: her; and 1 think she 
does not guess it,” 

“ But have you not tried to guage: her’ fel 
ings?” slowly fanning herself and himaét'the 
same time, 

‘* She doesnot love'me, I have butte look 
into her calm face and clear eyes to know 
that; if she could forget: Gerards Massey 1 
should hope.” 5 

‘*Oh, I wish I had not undertaken to be his 
messenger! I wish I dared keep back its 
words! You are & good. and true man, 
he is very false. Must I fight againet-you, my 
dear?” 

“You will carry his message to Elsigs 
You are too honourable; Lucy, to hold it 
back!” 

She sighed, 





CHAPTER III. 


Tux following day was Sunday; ant’ Me 
Lake walked to cliurch with ‘her brother 
Ismay, a child of eight, was thought too dé 
cate yet to brave the Keen frost of an’ 
December day. P 

The sister was anxious to see this gitt who 
had sacrificed all that made her life good ® 
an exalted idea of duty, and the seryice 
very little of her attention ; first, becwtise 
was ovcupied in looking for Elaine (feeling 
sure she should recognise her), and after thet 
in looking at her. 

«Te that girl Miss Norris?” she questioned 
of her brother, turning her eyes in, Eisine’s 
direction. 

“Yes,” he whispered back. 

And Mrs. Lake regarded her with’ enrud 
scrutiny, because she had her brothex’s we 
fare so near at heart. . 

“What a Beautiful face she lias!” tou 
the little lady ;. ‘almost Madonna-like ) ® 
a nineteenth century type in the least! 

Then her eyés wandered’ to the three 


dron sitting 


with her—a boy with a 16 
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Of her oe, and two pretty litth girls; and her 
Ns, us motherly heart warmed towards them. 
After church she hurried Carey along in 
r ine’s track. 
rr «J want to speak to her—to hear her 
‘upthy rice,” she said. me 
vill be And he was not unwilling to join Miss 
rethi Norris. Ima little while they overtook her, 
nett wda faint flush spread over her cheek and 
06 over TOW 2S she met Mrs. Lake’s kindly but 
* § warching eyes. 
evhaps “Tam very glad to know you personally, 
dj Wiss Norris. Carey has quite interested me 
het, ipyou ; and while I am here I hope we shall | 
face ig  ecome great friends.” 
one 5 “Thank you,” quietly. “I hope we shall, 
and go yo my own sake. I have heard very much of 
mya “From Carey? Ah, yes! He used to 
alt you think me perfection, and does not seem cured 
y ¢ the folly even now.” 
sing to Then she leaned towards the girl, and said 
ina lower voice,— 
nid at “T should like to see you alone; when may 
mlow gi come to the cottage? F have a message 
from an old friend ? ”’ 
ronzel The faint pink died out of Blaine’s face; 
hort jg mt she answered, steadily,— 
ry any “You will be welcome at any and every 
onrig] ime, Mrs. Lake, with the exception of school 
ang urs. I must not neglect my pupils.” 
“That I well understand. Parents, as a 
mle, have small consideration for their chil- 
kay, iren’s governesses; but to-day is Sunday— 
ak | my_l come this evening?” 
wen “ We tes at six. At the cottage we are 
wwe | iimitive people ; if you can reconcile your- 
ae wlf to such a state of simplicity I shall be 
visit 4g B84 to see you.” 
“Qh, thank you! Carey shall bring me 
Lae down ; then ‘we will, dismiss: him, as I want 
ping slong gossip with you. Goodbye! I am so 


gad to have met.you!”’ 

And. she. tripped. away with Carey. She 
appeared at The Cottage at six precisely, 
(lad from, head to foot in sealskin, wear- 
ing a sealskin toque with a scarlet bird, 
and looking a very pretty young matron in- 

After tea the children were dismissed, 
and she sat alone with Elaine. 
“T will not keep you in suspense,” she said, 
oo gaily “eg are longing to hear the message 
bring’ you, and, of course, have guessed the 
snder. Miss: Norris; I’ met- Mr: Massey at 
Bombay.” 

“Yes,’”’ faintly, whilst her slender fingers 
trembled as they toyed with her chain. 

The word she had spokenws more-in the 
interrogatory form: than an assertion. She; 
waited for Mrs. Lake to speak. 

“ By some chance he learned T was coming 
to Claremont, and then begged me'to- bring 
you a word from him. He said he had been 
unjust.to you, and he found’ # great’ diffieulty 
in writing; if I would only carry @ simple 
message he would for ever be indebted to‘you. 
Say to her, he begged, ‘I have not forgotten 
you.’”’ 

Mrs. Lake gave a little cry of surprise, for 
Elaine slipped from her chair, and’ falling on 
her knees hid her face in the other’s skirts. 

“Oh, Heaven bless you! Heaver bless you | 
Yon have mademe happier than I ever hoped 
to be again, and’ in my happiness T am very 
weak.” She struggled’ bravely with ‘her sobs, 
and went on. ‘If you knew the dreary time 
I have waited-for some sign, some word of 
Temembrance ftom him you would not wonder 
to see’me°thus; Poor, poor Gerard! how I 
disappointed him! But what could Tdo? If 
you know my story for Heaven’s: sake say I 
acted only as a woman would in such an 
éxigen Add 

Little Mrs. Lake’s eyes were bright with 

Ts. 

“My déar, you did your duty nobly; and 
few women could have so forgotten self. Had 
the trial come to me thateame to you I should 
have proved’ myself less good and true; I 
should have left all for my lover, and so em- 

ally lifé to come. At least you 
have the conscionners of having done well.” 
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before you,” gravely. 





Elaine had: raised herself, and her violent 
agitation had given way to a gentle, tremulous, 
timid happiness. 

“Did Gerard say nothing more?” she ques- 
tioned, all her sou! in ner eyes. 

‘Yes, I asked him if he wished an answer. 
He said, ‘ No, I don’t deserve one, but I should 
be glad to know I have not slipped out of her 
prayers. I was a better man in those days, 
and if I had never left her I should be hap- 
pier.’ ”” 

A faint smile played about Elaine’s lips. 

“‘ He was wrong there,” she said, softly, as 
if to herself; then suddenly, ‘‘ I must not take 
the initiative; as he could not write I must 
not. But you will tell him——” 

“My dear, when I return I shall not see hin, 
as we are going far up the country.” 

For a moment the sweet face clouded, then 
the girl said, whilst once more the light came 
into her eyes,— 

“He has not forgotten me, and’I anr con- 
tent to wait. One day he will return to:me:.”’ 

Over her face flickered little waves’ of deli- 
cate colour, and her lips smiled with her eyes. 

‘Tell me more about him,’’ she urged. 

And pained at heart for the harm she must 
do her brother, and‘ vexed that she could speak 
so little good of Gerard, Lucy Leake said, 
gently,— 

“JT have not much to tell. Mr. Massey is 
very prosperous, very popular, but, my dear, 
you must not build your hopes on him. I 
believe he is very unstable, and he has not 
treated you weil.” 

Just « moment the usually gentle, 
purple eyes flashed fire upon the speaker; 
the next the girl said eagerly, tremulously;— 

‘*Speak kindly of him; he is absent, and 
what you may say is only an idle-report. My 
heart will not aceept it for trath.” 

“Dear,” earnestly, ‘there are riany 
temptations peeuliar to India, and I have 
heard Mr. Massey has succumbed to them. 
His name has been prominent in a fearftl 
scendal, and if he remembers you lt may be 
only in a fit of remorse and a longing for his 
lost integrity.” 

Elaine was very pale, she said, 
steadily ,— 

“Your motive in saying these things I 
believe’ to be good, but you don’t know 
Gerard as I do, and you have listened to 
cruel and false stories. Until with his‘own 
lips he Pena himself guilty of the 
things Jaid' to his charge, and tells me I am 
nothing to him, I shalf hold my faith in: him 
and regard myself as bound to-him for everin 
Heaven’s sight.”” 

Mrs. Lake sighed. 

‘Miss Norris, Elaine—for you will let’ me 
call you s6—there are other and worthier men 
who would be glad’ to call you wife: Why 
should you: waste your’ youth’ waiting: for one 
who miay Hever retum: to you? My words 
sound cruel, I know, but they are spoken with 
a@ sincere desire to show you where your wel- 
fare lies.” 

“JT am sare of that, dear Mrs. Lake, but 
they fail to convince me; and as to the first 
part of your speech, I never bad'a lover beside 
Gerard, nor did I wish another. And until lie 
returns the children keep my life from grow- 
ing bitter and loveless. Believe me, at times 
I have been very happy—and I shall be hap- 
pier now,” referring thus to Gerard’s message. 

‘‘But forgive me if I pain you—suppose:he 
should not return?’ urged little Mrs.. Lake, 
eagerly, “* what then ?” 

“Why then,” in a low voice, ‘“T shall have 
the children ; they must be to me what he las 
always been.” 

Her new friend leaned forward and laid) one 
jewelled hand upon hers,— 

«“ When they leave and'forget you? ” 

““They will never do that,” sharply’ and 
emphatically. ‘Leave me'they may, and pro- 
bably will, but they cowld ‘not forget me! Oh! 

‘it'would be too cruel’! Why do you say such 
torturing things tome.” 

‘* Because I warit to set your ultimate good 
“ Listen, Elaine> as 


but 





these children, to whem you have given your 
best of life, shall grow into man and woman- 
hood, they will take new loves, new friends, 
and little by little you will slip out of their 
thoughts, their hearts, their lives. To them 
you will seem (I could almost say a necessary 
evil), but I will not go so far; still. you will be 
a creature to be tolerated, and the more pros- 
perous they are, the heavier and more shame- 
fal to them will be the debt of gratitude they 
owe you.” 

“ Youare very cruel,” Elaine cried, in a 
nh voice, “my cltildren’s hearts are 
good.” 

“T hope they may prove so,” earnestly, 
‘“‘and that I shall be discovered a false prophet, 
but I am afraid.” 

“You speak..as. though ingratitude and 
falsehood are the dominant passions of our 
nature.” 

“ And. so they are, my dear,’’ -stannehbly, 
“but we will say no-more onthis or any other 
unpleasant subject to-night. I want to speak 
to you about my Ismay; I wish to place her 
at a school where she woultt be treated with 
all kindness.’ It is a sore.trial to me to leave 
her behind,” and Lucy’s eyes filled with 
tears, ‘“ but we were told that if she remained 
im India longer all chance: of her growing up 
would be lost. Blaine, will you receive her?” 

“My dear Mrs. Lake!’” surprisedly, “ you 
have formed a too high idea of the advantages 
I can: offer, I undertake to teach nothmg 
but. what is comprised’ in w» sound Engtish 
education, and music. -Of' drawing anc 
foreign languages’ etn:utterly ignorant.’” 

“Carey lias told me‘ «lP that; bit’ I want 
you to hear me out patiently, I‘anr prepared 
to pay you sixty poundsannually, and‘ shall 

ovide: masters for Ismay’ in branches: you 
do: not teach. I should with‘ your nieces to 
share their instructions with her; as-it willbe 
an ineentive to Ismay to-work the harder.” 

“This is very generous, bet Ll am affraid 
‘you have not-well considered your ‘offér.” 

“ Oh, yes; 1 have, and! T wilf'take-no-denfal. 
For Mab’s ‘and Eva’s' sakes’ you must not 
refuse, as it will enable them’ to earn w better 
livelihood than they otherwise-coult.” 

“You are’ kinder to me ‘than any’ T have 
known, and -yet a short time since T called you 
cruel, I will not hide-fronr ‘yew all thet your 
generous offer means for’ me—freedom from 
anxiety both for myself*and my’ dear ones, a 
little: leisure, which for long I have not known’; 
but I cannot allow you to settle anything 
definitely until you Heve iad time for reflec- 
tion. ‘Perhaps you are acting on an‘ impulse of 
pity for which one-day ‘you will'be grieved.” 

Mrs. Lake laughed. 

“ What'a conscientiéus girl’you are!’ Why, 
T have alredfly studied the oase in all its bear- 
ings; Carey and I went over it together last 
night, and what do you think he-said'? ” 

“JT should guess: so very wide of the trath 
‘that I should prefer your tcHing me,” smiling 
at her guest. 

‘He said that'if a child had any goed in it 
itmust be brought! owt’ by eémmniunion: with 
you; that you are the most pare and: perfect 
woman he has‘ever meti"’ 

Elaine blusited sligtitlyy 

“ Mir. Vanrenan does 'me too great honour. 
But if you: are satisfied with what I can offer 
Ismay’ in exchange for the Hieral payment 
you: promise T shall be only too glad to accept 
heras e pupils my very limited incomes does 
not‘permit-me to do what T wish: for the little 
ones.” 

“Very well, Ismay shall come to you for 
good'on the day I leave-Claremont; which will 
be quite early in January. Of course you will 
not object to a daily visit from:Ker unele ?”’ 

“No,” with a smilé; “we areal ways'glad to 
see Mrv Vanrenan ; the:children almost idolise 
him.” 

After this conversation’ they talked ‘im a 
desultory fashion of mary things until Carey 
called for his sister. Standing before-the fire 
he looked down. upon’ Elaine’s fair faces 

“Miss Elaine,” he said gravely; '!Luey’s 
companionship is good for: y8us‘ yo! wre 
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looking brighter and happier than I have ever 
seen you before.” 

Lucy sighed a little, knowing the secret of 
Elaine’s brightness, but the latter answered,— 

“T am very happy, Mr. Vanrenan; I feel 
quite as if I am on the high road to pros- 
perity.” 

“Please Heaven you are,” earnestly ; ‘life 
has been very hard with you until now,” and 
then he went away with Lucy, who said, as 
soon as they had left the cottage behind,— 

“Carey, my dear, you must not take it very 
much to heart, but she remembers Gerard 
Massey, and the reason of her gladness is 
that he has not forgotten her. I think there 
is no hope for you.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








HEIRESS OF BEAUDESERT. 
CHAPTER LI, 


Everyone said it was a capital run; the 
scent was breast-high, and the hounds rattled 
along at an extraordinary pace, keeping their 
fox well in view, across a stretch of grass-land. 
Marie de Ruvigny following in the first flight, 
with the Marquis of Belton a few yards in 
front,| her cheeks flushed with happy excite- 
ment, her bright eyes sparkling, her brave 
little chestnut keeping up with a long, 
stride, felt as if the brightest side of life was 
to be found on the hunting-field. 

But a few minutes later, when her horse 
dropped a shoe, and there was nothing for it 
but to return ignominiously homeward, then 
her spirits ran down to zero, and she con- 
sidered herself the unluckiest person on the 
face of the globe, 

The Earl gave her an anxious look as she 
drew to one side, but seeing what was the 
matter, passed on, calling out that she would 
find one of the grooms behind. No one could 
be expected to pull up in the middle of a run, 
unless some frighful accident had happened ; 
but, nevertheless, the young Countess, not ac- 
customed to be left behind, felt unreasonably 
cross with every friend or acquaintance, who, 
after one glance in her direction, galloped on 
as if it mattered to nobody whether she was 
there or not. 

With a pout on her pretty lips she rode 
slowly homewards, not seeing any sign of a 
groom or a blacksmith on the way; but when 
she reached Beaudesert and found half the 
household standing out on the steps, her 
grievances were forgotten in a moment, and 
her heart stood still with sudden fright. 
Where was Lady Valerie? 

Beaumont was the first to reach her. How 
was his lordship? Where had they taken him ? 
Were they trying to bring him home? 

Simpson, the butler, Susan, the house- 
keeper, and others gathered round her horse, 
all eager to hear the news. At first Marie 
could not make out what they meant ; but when 
she discovered what they were talking about, 
she told them there must be some great mis- 
take, because she had left the Earl in the best 
of health, riding in the wake of the hounds. 

The servants looked at one another in open- 
mouthed astonishment, as if they could 
scarcely believe their ears, and the housekeeper 
breathed a fervent ‘‘ Thank Heaven !” 

“ But where is Lady Valerie?” 

‘‘Miss Springold came and fetched her 
away in her own carriage, saying that his lord- 
ship was dying.” 

“ She has gone to Scarsdale ?’’ breathlessly, 
as a new fear darted through her mind. 

“No, my lady,” said Beaumont; “from 





what I gather, for it all took place in my 
absence, they went in quite an opposite 
direction.” 

“*Good heavens!” clasping her hands in 
great agitation, ‘‘ was there no one here who | 
could stop her?” | 


“T wasn’t in the way,” said the house- 
keeper. 

“*T had gone out,’’ from Beaumont. 

‘*T wanted to go too, and that was all that I 
could do,”’ sobbed Susan, who had been uneasy 
all the morning. 

Marie de Ruvigny never fost her head in 
an emergency ; she sprang off her horse, threw 
the reins to a footman, told Beaumont to 
follow, and hurried through the crowd of 
anxious servants to the library. 

She knew that he was in the Earl's con- 
fidence, and therefore did not scruple to tell 
him that she was sure that Colonel Darrell 
was at the bottom of the mystery. Whilst 
she was talking she looked out two telegraph 
forms, and wrote a despatch to Rex Verreker 
and to Lord Marshall as well, which the valet 
promised to send off at once. 

Then she asked if she could have another 
horse, because she thought she might be able 
to come across the Earl near Bletchington, as 
somebody had told her that, judging by the 
wind, he thought the fox would turn in that 
direction. Beaumont said he would go to the 
stables and see about it, and sensibly proposed 
that the Countess should take some luncheon 
whilst she waited. Finally he took himself 
off to Ivors Keep, to see if he could find out 
anything as to the Colonel’s movements. He 
was prepared for any amount of bribery, 
knowing that the Earl would not count the 
cost where his daughter was concerned; but 
he could not help confessing to himself that it 
was a bad business, as, thanks to Miss Sprin- 
gold, the gentleman had got such a start of 


ena: « 

Marie de Ruvigny, feeling very cold and 
lonely, hung about the lanes and roads, coming 
across some stragglers every now and then, 
who told her that the fox had been chopped in 
a wood, and they didn’t know where the 
hounds were going after that. Nobody could 
tell her for certain whether the Earl had gone 
home or not. 

It was very dull work—waiting and watch- 
ing, excited every now and then by the sound 
of horses’ hoofs, only to find a farmer jogging 
homeward, or a youth whose pony had given 
in. And all the while her heart was tortured 
by doubts and fears, which made it seem as if 
she would be more useful in any other place 
than the lane or the field in which she happened 
to find herself. 

She had left a note for the Earl, telling him 
all the measures that had been taken, few as 
they were, in case he might reach Beaudesert 
before she did; but she knew how distracted 
he would be, and how much he would want 
somebody to appeal to for sympathy and 
advice. 

She had just decided that it really was no 
good to wait any longer, when a horseman 
came in sight, whom she instantly recognised 
as Lord Daintree. His amazement knew no 
bounds, as he urged his tired horse to a brisker 


A few words put him in or “gem of the 
facts, and his face grew very blank. 

‘At twelve, and it is now half-past three. 
Good Heavens! he may have married her by 
this time!” 

‘‘Impossible! She would never consent!” 
whilst her blood turned cold at the mere 
thought of such a catastrophe. 

**He wouldn’t wait for that,’’ between his 
teeth. “I must be off to Scarsdale, and if I 
wring Miss Springold’s neck I don’t think 
anyone could bring me up for murder.” 

‘* But she won’t be there!” with wide open 


eyes. 
be She will. Depend upon it I shall find 
her sitting there, with her toes to the fire, as 
innocent as‘a child. But what will become of 
~ 2?” with an anxious look at her tired 
ace. 
‘*Oh! never mind me,” with a weary smile. 
‘*I shall go back to Lord Beaudesert.” 
He did mind; but he saw the great necessity 
for haste, and could not wait to escort her. 
About half-an-hour later he presented him- 
self at Scarsdale. 
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‘* Miss Springold at home?” 

‘Miss Springold is lying down with a hea. 
ache, and can’t see anyone.” 

‘*Tell Miss Springold that I am sorry for 
her headache, but I must see her at once,” 

Panton looked inclined to rebel, but was 
overawed by the Marquis’s resolute bearin, 
He went away, but came back directly to usher 
Lord Daintree into the boudoir, 

Flossie was lying down on the sofa with a 
soft white shawl thrown overher. She looked 
so pale, and fragile, and innocent, with her 
yellow hair, and light blue eyes, that Rex 
would have felt a brute to doubt her, but Lord 
Daintree was made of tougher material, 

She raised her head as he came in, looking 
a strange contrast to the daintiness of the 
little room, with the splashes of half-dry mud 
on his hunting-coat and his well-bespattered 
boots. 

‘* How is the Earl?” she asked, in a weak 
voice, but with well simulated anxiety. 

‘‘ As well as Iam myself. I’ve not come to 
tell you facts that you know beforehand,” he 
said, sternly ; ‘but to request you to tell me 
at once where you have taken Lady Valerie,” 

‘**T took her as far as I could on the way to 
her dying father.”’ 

‘‘ Her father is not dying any more than you 
are. But where did you take her ?”’ 

**To—I forget the name of the place,” her 
head sinking back on the pillow. “ But you 


will find Colonel Darrell’s note on thst 
table!” 

He turned, saw an envelope, and catching 
it up eagerly, read it by the light, for the 
room was in semi-darkness. The letter ran 


thus, without any address at the top :— 


‘* Dear Miss Sprincotp,— Will you be a good 
Samaritan, and directly you receive this note 
drive over to Beaudesert, and tell Lady 
Valerie that her father has had a serious acci- 
dent? He is now lying at an inn, but as the 
distance may be too great for your mare! 
will send a carriage to meet you at Firtres. 
lane. There is no time to lose.—Yours truly, 

**Lours DaRRet..” 


A scornful smile curled the Marquis’s lip. 

‘** Admirably conceived, so as to save your 
own shoes; but there is one point which tells 
against you. The Colonel seems quite sure 
that his letter will find you at home, when the 
rest of the world would have taken it for 
granted that you would be out with the 
hounds.” 

A burning blush dyed her cheeks. 

‘“‘ He chanced it.” 

‘ Firtree-lane is nearer to Beaudesert than 
to Scarsdale, so that if time was so valuable 
why did he waste it by sending round to you, 
instead of straight to Lady Valerie?” ? 

‘Because she would not have believed it, 
coming from him.” 

“4 so Miss Springold acted as the decoy?” 
biting contempt in his face and voice. 

She started from the sofa. 

“You dare to say so! I'll appeal to my 
father ! ’” " 

“I would advise you to keep your part in 
the matter from his ears as long as possible.’ 

“You are cruel and unjust! ’’ beginning t 
sob. “I—I—thought I was doing such a kind 
act. I thought the Earl was dying.” : 

“A child could not have been deceived by it. 
You were at Beaudesert by twelve, therefore 
this letter must have left Colonel Darrell’s 
hands before the hounds started from Belton. 
It was a matter of physical impossibility for 
the Earl to have got to any place beyond Fir 
tree-lane, and still more for you to have h 
of it.”’ 

Miss Springold turned pale—all her ot 
terfuges by which she had meant to shiel 
herself swept away Ls the Marquis’s common 
sense. But she would not ¢ in just yet. 

the tears stil 


She raised her eyes to his wi 
hanging on her lashes. é 
‘“‘In the hurry of the moment do you think 
I had time to measure distances ?”’ 
“Your brougham was ordered beforehand # 
be ready at half-past eleven.” 
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She started. we reached the house, and he took us to the | had the cheerful air of a man who had brought 


“ Who told you that?” 

It was a random shaft, but it went home. 

“Tf any harm happens to Valerie de Mont- 
fort I hold you responsible,”’ he said, sternly ; 
“and if you will not do your best to help me 
to find her, I’ll make the county too hot to 
hold you.” 

“Qn my honour, I don’t know,” shivering 
from head to foot. ‘ Firtree-lane—he told me 
nothing more.” 

“I would rather you swore on something 
more tangible,” with quiet scorn. ‘ You left 
her in Firtree-lane? You left her alone to be 
‘carried off in a scoundrel’s carriage, and this 

ou pretend to have done under the name of 
riendship!”’ his eyes blazing with sudden 
fury, as he realised the cold-blooded treachery. 
“By Heaven! I wish you were a man, that I 
might treat you as you deserve.” 

Clutching, his hunting-crop in a nervous 
grasp, as if he would have liked to break it 
across her back, he turned to the door, afraid 
lest he might be driven beyond his self- 
control. 

And Flossie sank down on the floor, in sud- 
den humiliation, afraid to speak another word 
in self-defence lest her secret might slip out 
unawares. She sobbed convulsively, thinking 
to touch Lord Daintree’s heart; but when she 
lifted her tear-stained face he was already 
‘half-way down the carriage drive, and she was 
alone! 


” 





CHAPTER LIII. 
ORANGE-BLOSSOM. 

Tue carriage from Beaudesert met the dog- 
cart not far from Firtree-lane. The horses 
were pulled up, the door thrown open, and in 
another minute Lady Valerie was safe in her 
father’s arms. 

“Child, you are safe!’ looking fondly in 
cher face as he held her tight against his chest, 
feeling as if he would never let her go out of 
his sight again. 

“Yes, thanks to Rex!” the tears running 
down her cheeks, as she saw him standing 
before her in all his usual vigour and strength 
after the nightmare of dread she had suffered 
on his account. 

Marie de Ruvigny and the Marquis had in- 
sisted on accompanying the Earl on what 
seemed his hopeless quest, and now they ex- 


pressed their astonishment at the sight of Rex | 


Verreker and Lord Marshall, who had been 
expected to reach Beaudesert station by the 
half-past six train at the éarliest. 

There were hearty handshakes all round, 
but explanations were deferred until they 
were gathered round the dinner-table at the 
Castle. 

Most of the party looked wearied and fagged, 
but all were eager for the servants to with- 
draw in order to hear how it was that the two 
made their opportune appearance ‘in the 
midst of the marriage service. 

When the wine been handed round for 
the last time, and nothing but dessert was on 
the table, Rex told them how he was walking 
ap and down the platform at the Junction in 
4 fever of impatience, when he suddenly saw 
the hunchback beckoning to him. 

Sleeman drew him into a corner far away 
from the nearest lamp, and told him that if 
he.wished to save Lady Valerie from marrying 
Colonel Darrell he must get into a dog-cart, 
which was waiting outside the station, and 
drive as fast as the horse could lay legs to 
“ground to Beauchamp House. 

“You've tried to murder me—you’ve in- 
jured me in every way you can; what could 
induce you now to side. with me against your 
Taster?” 

“ Revenge—believe me or not, as you like.’’ 

“Something in the fellow’s manner struck 
me, and I did believe him, though it seems odd 
that I should. I called Marshall, and we 
Scrambled into the dog-cart as fast as we 
could. Sleeman got up behind. All thesway 
{had my doubts, and thought it might be 
& trick—once I nearly turned back, but when 





back-door, and told us to look sharp, or we 
should be too late, I made up my mind that 
he was playing us fair for once in his dis- 
reputable life, and dashed through those pas- 
sages, as if a mad bull were at my heels. Only 
just in time—think of it!”’ 

He stopped abruptly, overcome by natural 
emotion, and his hand stole out to meet Lady 
Valerie’s under the table. It seemed to him as 
if he could not be sure of her safety unless he 
held her in his own strong grasp. 


There never was a brighter winter’s morning 
than the twenty-fifth of January. 

Every blade of grass, every twig, and every 
leaf was shining with its own array of frosted 
diamonds ; the wind had hushed itself to rest 
in order not to shake off those brilliant jewels ; 
and the sun, whilst laughing joyously at the 
splendours in which mother-earth had decked 
herself, kindly took care to moderate its rays, 
so as to run no chance of dissolving them. 

In spite of doubts and difficulties, and 
dangers, the wedding-day had come at last, 
and Lady Valerie rose in the morning with 
the glad and certain conviction that before the 
evening shadows came she would be Rex 
Verreker’s wife. 

The Castle was full of people—old friends 
come from far and wide to wish the young 
couple joy. 

There were eight bridesmaids, chiefly chosen 
from the aristocracy. The young Countess 
de Ruvigny was the head, because she had 
proved herself such a true friend in adversity, 
and Lady Jane Portal was another, her long 
neck partially concealed by a very full ruff of 
cream-coloured lace, which finished off the 
lovely costumes of cream-coloured brocade 
trimmed with sable. 

The Duchess of Agincourt was very 
gorgeous in gold-coloured satin and brown 
velvet, and the Marchioness looked more 
presentable than usual in violet velvet. 

Rex Verreker was staying at Belton for that 
last night, and drove straight to the church 


| with his best man. 





He concealed his nervousness with wonderful 
self-control, but his eyes roamed right and left 
over the crowded church in fear’ of seeing his 
enemy lurking in the background, ready with 
some fiendish spell to ruin his joy at the last 
moment. 

One after the other the guests filed up the 


| aisle, and placed themselves in the pews nearest 


to the altar. 

The bridesmaids grouped themselves pictu- 
resquely round the doorway; then there was 
a pause, during which Rex, in spite of the 
impassibility of his handsome features, could 
hear no sound but his own heart-beats. 

He had looked round so often that he was 
ashamed to look again, and so made a resolu- 
tion to keep his eyes fixed on a certain point 
in the pattern of the carpet in front of the 
altar. 

One long minute elapsed, and then another. 
His resolution was on the point of giving way, 
when he heard a rustle close—quite close—to 
where he was standing. Startled, he turned 
his head, and saw the bride leaning on her 
father’s arm, looking so pure, so sweet; like 
a dream of loveliness more than a live reality. 
Her dress was a marvel of beauty, but she 
wore no ornaments oe one long string 
of enormous pearls wound round and round 
her slender neck, and a pearl star in her hair, 
preferring to make no parade of her own 
riches, as her lover was a comparatively poor 
man. 

But she had no need of jewels to enhance 
her own charms. Although there were many 
girls there whose beauty was the talk of Bel- 
gravia, she excelled them all, for she looked as 
if she never thought of herself. 

Lord Marshall leant against a pillar, look- 
ing rather paler than usual, thankful to think 
that although fate had put him out of the run- 
ning from the first, he had at least been able to 
help in securing her happiness; whilst the 
Marquis, though grave as befitted the occasion, 





a good day’s work to an end; and if his eyes 
wandered every now and then to the drooping 
head of his first love, bending like a flower 
overwéighted by her own beauty, they always 
came back with quiet satisfaction to the pretty 
face of his second love, and watched the tears 
which had gathered on her long lashes. 

Curiosity had driven Flossie Springold to 
the church in spite of her mortification at 
having been left out of the invitations, but 
she hid her face under a thick veil, and herself 
in the darkest corner. 

A sunbeam came through a side window, as 
if for the purpose of conveying a blessing 
from Heaven to the happy couple, and rested 
on Rex Verreker’s head, making his brown 
hair radiant as burnished gold. 

Where that sunbeam rested Flossie’s eyes 
were fixed, and never stirred. 

Scarcely a word of the beautiful service 
reathed her ears, and her heart seemed ready 
to burst with its own load of bitterness, 

There stood the man, whom she loved, 
wedded before her face to a girl whom she 
hated ! 

Once she might have had the chance to win 
him, but listening to ambition rather than to 
love she had played fast-and-loose with his 
affections, remembering that he was poor and 
had no coronet to offer, forgetting that a 
golden heart is better than a balance at your 
bankers. 

Reckless and desperate, she roused herself 
from her abstraction as the bridal party 
disappeared into the vestry, and wondered 
what she could do with her life, Although 
the Marquis had not proclaimed her sins from 
the house-top, some inkling of her part in the 
affair had crept out through the county, and 
there. was not a single house where she could 
be sure of a welcome. 

Her own home had become insupportable to 
her, and yet her father could not be persuaded 
to move. There was nothing for it but to 
marry, andas the thought darted through her 
mind, she met a pair of eyes as desperate and 
miserable as herown. A thrill passed through 
her, such as she had never felt before, although 
theywere instantly averted, and she stole away 
unnoticed by the crowd, with a new resolution 
expressed by her set face and compressed lips. 

“J will marry Colonel Darrell,” she said to 
herself, as she looked in the glass when she 
reached home, and thought that her beauty 
was waning; and this thought, born of a 
7 gaan of despair, gave a new purpose to her 

ife. 

The flowers that decked the bridal . feast 
looked as if they must have cost a fortune, 
and excited much more admiration than the 
gorgeous plate, which reflected every ray from 
fire or sun that it could possibly take hold of. 

Miss Beck, ina wonderfully smart bonnet, 
told everyone with whom she had a chat that 
this was the happiest day of her life, whilst 
the tears poured down her cheeks in a flood. 

None of the bridesmaids wondered at Lady 
Valerie’s choice after seeing the bridegroom. 
The match had been much. canvassed in 
Belgravia, and pretty noses had turned them- 
selves upwards at the thought of an Earl’s 
daughter and sole heiress es simple 
commoner; but one sight of Rex Verreker’s 
handsome face was enough for them, and 
before the end of the breakfast half-a-dozen 
of them at least were in love with him. 

At last the moment of parting came. Lady 
Valerie having been embraced by all who 
fancied they had that privilege, kissed her old 
governess, and gave her a hearty hug; then 
threw her arms, round her father’s neck, 
unable to speak of the love with which her 
heart was brimming. 

‘¢ Come, or we shall be too late,” said Rex, 
and the Earl, murmuring a ‘“ God bless you,’ 
drew her arms from round his neck, and put 
her into the carriage. 

The horses darted forward, a shower of rice 
ell from eager hands, and the Earl, battling. 
with his emotion, laid his hand on Mr 


| Winter’s shoulder, saying in a broken voice,— 
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‘* 7m | laekier than: most, for I’ve not losta 
daughter; though I’ve gained a, son |” 





CHAPTER LIivV:, AND LAST, 
TWO. CONTRASTS. 

‘* Take off your finery, and:come for a: walk, 
it will doen, good,’’ said, the: Marguis, find- 
ing, Marie de Raywign y witlh her: face: glued’ to 
the. windew-pane; aad‘ her:handkerehief:look: 


ing asdf itthad been a receptacle for tears: 
“I camt. Think of all these: people: to be 
entertained ! ”’ 


-“ Nobedy wants you bat me—or I—which is 
it? Pon, my,'word,yot make: me forget nry 
grammar, Thegirla want. to lie down so as to 
leek. their -best, in the dvening, the dowagers 
are dying to exchange epsbdidences.’? 

. Perheips he |was right; at all events, she 


im @! pretty brown walking 
with, fur, and he, took her down: the slopes: 
The fallen leaves made a soft carpet undet 
theix feet, the murmur of the river a-soothing 
sound! in their ears, whilst, the: sun, not-yet 
peeped throngh tle leafless 
branches of the;beech treestorgive a. last amile | 
of encouragement ‘to the head ‘ bridesmaid and 
the best man. 


pon li nothing. except monosyllabic replies, 
relapsed into silence, wondeting: if anything | 


she had never been away forse long a time 
befdre, and: het ‘mother was anxious for her 


distamce,. Don’t you: 

* Yes, veryr nice: Not! so far but you'can 
came over you like, not: so near bat 
you can stay away if you don’t want to 
come.” 


‘* ¥es. And‘Lady: Valerie would be so thank- 
fni to-have you ‘fora neighbour;’’ digging a hole 
in the ground. 

‘(To have me?” with wide open: eyes. 
“ But I don’#understand.” 

“ Not understand’ after al) thie?” and he 
looked as surprisedasherself. ‘‘Really,” getting 
radirex red; “b thought I had:put it as: plain 
asm . 

a very cold,’ with a shiver, to account 
for her words. 


#02” 





better be going in ?” 
“Not: till you've answered my question,” 
i dv front:of' her. 


‘But-—but you Haven’t asked me one,” 
binshing crimson, and wanting to run away. 

“Marie, how can you?” with solemn 
reproach, ‘*Haven’t I asked you over and 
over! again:to: be.my wife?’ 

“No, never,” 
of which-he had: himself. 

“Then: I doit now. There's Belton—my 
mother leaves:it:to-morrow. Wil] you be its 
mistress?” 

“* This is so sudden,” with a little 

‘Nota bit'of it: Ihaven’t slept for a week 
through thinking of it: Ah! I see yes in your 
eyes: My darling—thank Heaven!” and 
drawing her gently to him, he’ kissed her 


And thus their short courtship ended. 
Lord Marshall laughed grimly when he 
heard of ‘it. 
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“So there: goes Daintree, the inconsolable, 
ought by the first face he saw after his refusal. 
The virtuous are all rewarded; and I am rather 
Sick of their raptures. Let me see what has 
become of the wicked. I feel a sudden sym- 
pathy. with criminals, ‘and’ I shouldn’t like 
Darrell to think in sober earnest I had split on 
the man who trusted me.” 

It:was late for:a‘ride, and it ‘would be‘ quite 
possible-to lose his way in the forest, but he 
wasin a moodto chance it. He ordered his 
horse, or, rathe#). Verreker’s; which had been 
left in his charge.so long as he liked to ride it, 
and’ patting on @ shooting-coat anda hig 
pair of boots,:started off to the surprise of the 


grooms, 

The: forest was gloomy, but it suited with 
his: present temper, which had been rather 
tried by the overfiow of happiness or all sides. 
Rex Verreker, whose face was like a surtbeam ; 


marriage weren't the most questionable bléss- 
ings that mortal ever had+ and last of all Miss 
Beck, who kept alternately orying and laugh- 
ing, and talking as if Lady Valerie had 
wedded a ce. , 


a 

He had his gramble out'all to-himself in the 
damp ‘and the cold; and by the'time he reached 
Ivors Keep he was about as depressed as he 
‘could be. 


The ‘place: looked melancholy’ enough to suit 
him ; the ivy was dripping with the damp, a 
mist’ hung as usual round the~ castellated 


There was not a sign of lifé abont the place 
axcept’a dog, wlio howled persistently at. the 
‘open gate, It looked so deserted that Lord 
Marshall’ decided he had made a mistake in 


| thinking that its-master had returned. 


He‘got down, tied his horse'to an irom har, 


and stepped across the grass:grown courtyard 
tothefront door, the dog following close at his 


heels: 

With the handit of his whip he knocked, but 
no answer came, so the door being open to his 
surprise, he gave it w little push, and walked 
in. 

. | The hall was empty, and’ seemed to have 
‘| been given up to the ion of spiders, for 


their cobwebs were ing from the antlers 


towers |'‘of a:deer nailed up against the wall, and on 
suit of 


armour. 

The desolate look of the place struck a chill 
to his heart, and he would have gone away but 
‘for the persistency of the which ran to the 
stairs, and evidently in im to come up. 

As he followed he thought of the morning 
‘when he had ridden over with Verreker, 
anxious to make'a: last effort to. save Lady 
Valerie’s life. He had gone up these very 
‘stairs to Darrell’s-room, and he recognised the 
old-fashioned’ door’ cnt ih the shape of. an 
arch, as soon’as-he reached the first landing. 

The door was open, like the one below, and 
he wenf in, the dog preceding him, 

A strangesight met his eye. 

On the floor clese aeross. his. feet; lay, the 
hody of Colonel Darrell, the pistol still clasped 


“Don't: you: think: we hed ay rigid hand, showing. how he had met his 


At. his head sat the hunchback, swaying 
pore poe and, forenste in the etme | of 
grief, i y unconscious of everythin 
in the Sell except that hismaster was dead” 
and: it was he who had driven him: to the 

act, 
features stiffened by death preserved 


ing to draw away her hands, | the charm of their wonderful beauty, and the 


face had lost its sternness as if the last 
thought had been peace. 


Tears gathered in the eyes of the man who 
had once been Louis Darrell’s friend, as he 
remembered his sorrows, and almost forgave 
his sins: He had gone to a juster judgment 
than his, in wild and reckless défiance; but 
the will which had been so strong was im- 
potent’ as a babe’s, the restless heart which 
had heat with fiercest passion was still] as a 
frost-bound torrent. 

If. the women who had loved him could see 
him now! 











Lord Marshall shuddered, then stooped and 
touched the hunchback on the shoulder. 

“This is a miserable: business. Is. there 
anything I can do for*you?”* * 

Zebedee raised his dalli eyes, with an up. 
comprehending’ staré ;'then muttered’ with » 
sullen flérceness; ‘“You won't’ get'me away till 
he. wakes ! ”? : 

Lord Marshall turtied away, and, with 
creeping chill’ down his backbone; rodé home 
through the darkening forest. 

Thus Miss’ Flossie ingold, robbed of the 
sixth or seventh husband’ of her choice, was 
reduced’ to the solitary delights of old- 
maidiem. 

[THR END.] 





——== 


PACRTIA. 


* Goop-ayr, sweet tart,” said the tramp, as 
he swailowed it. 

‘‘Ox, for the wings of a dove!” she 
as she was puzzling her brains as to what new 
ornament should put-upon her bonneti. . 

Tae are'going down todinner. He: “May 
T sit om’your t' hand?” She: “ Oh; better 
take a chaiti’” He takes one: 

“Whar o'clock is it'?’asked Brown, ada- 
ing, “I’m going’ to buy me a watch as soon as 
I can get time.” His sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment for life, on the plea that the 
pun was not made with malice prepense, 

‘ Hetto, Brown! Struck a.job yet. Yes; 
I’m collecting,’’ ‘‘Ab! . What are. you-eol- 
lecting?”’ “ ts,” ‘You. were, al- 
ways a lucky dog,’’ “ re’s the luck now?.” 
“ In striking.so easy a job. Morning!”* 


‘* My wife is really getting oe af 
remarked :F a how’s: 2?? asked 
Brown, ‘ Why, came mighty near speak- 
ing of my beautiful ‘raven locks,’ “How 
near, for instance?” ‘ Why;. she ‘said my 
head looked.like a crow’s nest.” 

Ir was long after midnight, and the minutes 
were clicking by like hours. “I love'h*grace- 
ful ehm-tree,” she remarked; +“ How Pwish I 
were an elm-tree!”’ he responded; 





. NEWBRIDE > <7 “a 
could not come to my wedding, you: 
the piece of cake Ae. ou, didn’t you 
made it myself,’ ..Oldback: ‘ 

it. arrived safely.” 
you an awful big piece, because I was 
you. would like it. It. must, have 


nearly two ser ye “Is thatall ? 
it weaghed about t 


wenty ds." ‘Indeed! 
Why, when?” ‘After Lhad eaten it.” 


man could act.” “Yow don’t say !°’ came 
from the white-haired . © What 
part did‘he take?’ 'Well, you see he was: 
acting as treasurer for the y, and when: 
ho left suddenly, he took the largest part’ of 9 
week’s receipts.’ 

Nor Too Siarr.—Neither Sim nor his wife 
are very smart, as will be seen by. the. follow- 
ing incident. i heard & 
noise under his bed. 
under the bed !”’ said Sam, to his wife. 
Fido.” ‘No, I think it’s a burglar,” rephes 
Sam, “Just put your hand down, andif i 16 
Fido he will lick it.’ The for. it was 


one, after all—overheard the conversation, 
when Sam put. his hand down the bt 
licked it all over very afféctionately, This was 
entirely satisfactory, and they both went to 
sleep; but when they woke up, next morning, 
there was not much left in the house that was 
worth carrying off, 





“T am. so glad! L sent 
sure - 
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SOCIETY. 


Hrs Musesry in assisting any good work 
has dene so without regard to any particular 
sect or creed, and, as an instance of this fact, 
Her. Majesty has. generously given £25 to- 
wards the cost of a Wesleyan Sunday-school, 
which is:about to be erected at East Cowes. 


Tur Privcz or Warzs contemplates a visit 
to Baden-Baden during the races this year, 
which aré to'commence on August 22. The 
winner of the Jubilee Prize of 2,000 sovereigns 
will.also receive. gold cup from the Grand 
Duke of Baden. 


Ir is définitely decided that Her Majesty 
and Princess Beatrice will visit Aix-les-Bains 
in the second week in. April, and will stay 
there» few weeks. The Queen intends making 
several excursions during her stay in this 
charming station. Apartments haye been 
secured for her at the villas belonging to the 
Grand Hotel de l’Europe, which are situated 
inthe centre of a magnificent garden. It will 
be seen therefore that the Queen and Prince 
and Princess of Wales, who will be in Ireland, 
will be absent from England at the same 
time. 


Ar the party at Marlborough House, which 
was given in celebration of the Princess 
Louise’s eighteenth birthday, the guests num- 
bered over 100, and included the Duchess of 
Edinburgh, the Princess Louise of Lorne, and 
the Marquis. 

Among the entertainments, besides music, 
were: e Garretta, the pigeon charmer ; 
Millie Christine, the two- ed nightingale; 
the Midgets, and Mr. Charles Bertram, the 
dever prestidigitateur, who introduced an 
elegant. trick, through the production of a 
large bouquet of camellias and violets (which 
was presented to the young Princess). from. a 
large number of little flags, which ually 
increased in size, until they reac that of 
the Union Jack. 


Tue Parxce anv Princess or WALES, accom- 
pou by their eldest son, Prince Albert 
ietor, were among the company at. the. Hon. 
Artillery Company’s: Ball, which was: very 
crowd Dancing took place in a ball-room 
temperarily erected on the extensive. drill 
of the company, and convenient 
reception and retiring rooms were also im- 
rovised’ in a similar manner. For the 
Prisioens of Wales ‘a charming little boudoir, 
draped with old-gold tapestry, was specially 
provided. 

The Royal party, which was received by the 
Duke: of Portland and other officers of the 
company, arrived at the Armoury. House at 
about.eleven o’clock. It included the Prince 
and. Princess: of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, 
the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Waldemar of 
Denmark, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar. Shortly after the entrance of their 
Royal Highnesses, which was with 
hearty cheering, a Royal quadrille was gone 
Soap in which the Prince of Wales danced 
with y Bolsover, the Princess of Wales 
with Lieutenant-Colonei the Duke of Portland, 
Prince Albert Victor with Madume Wadding- 
ton, and Prince Waldemar with the Lady 
Mayoress: j 


Lapy Grororna Baruurst, on the occasion of 

; iage with Mr. G. Buchanan, of Her 

Majesty’s diplomatic service, was attired in 

an elaborate dress of cream satin, draped in 

fromt with Brussels lace, and trimmed with 

Pearls and orange”blossoms, a wreath of 
orange blossorms, aud Brussels lace veil. 

The five bridesmaids wore dresses of cream 
nun’s weiling over skirts of Valenciennes lacey 
looped with bows of gexanium-coloured velvet, 

teqmes of tle same hue. Each wore a 
necklace ef gold esins presented by the bride- 
‘Soom. (thre arrived from Wienna only the day 
ihefore), amil carried a bouquet of snowdrops. 





STATISTICS. 


InisH Emicrants.—The emigration statistics 
of Ireland for 1884 show that the emigrants 
who left Irish ports last year were 76,043, a 
decrease of 32,873 as compared with 1883 ; the 
number of males being 38,177;,0r-17,216. less 
than in. the previous year, and. of females, 
37;866, a decrease of 15,657. Of the 76,043 
emigrants in 1884, 75,863 were natives of 
Ireland, and 180 were'*persons belonging to 
other countries. Of the 75,863 persons— 
natives of Ireland—who left in 1884, 14,063, 
or 11:0 per 1,000, of. the: population of the 
province in 1881, were from Leinster ; 24,363 
or 183 per 1,000, from Munster; 21,704; or 
12-5 pér 1,000, from Ulster ; and 15,733, or 19:1 
per 1,000, from Connaught—the total number 
being equal to 14-7 per 1,000 of the population 
of Ireland in 1881. 
Leinster exhibits a decrease of 6,645, Munster 
of 4,916, Ulster of 8,214, and Connaught of 
18,86 persons. 

Rattway Stors.—The London and Brighton 
Railway Company lately accurately ‘ascer- 
tained the daily number of stoppages made 
by its trains. Out ofa total of'17,000 stops in 
24 hours, only 10,000 were. regular station 


‘stops; the remaining 7,000: being irregular 


stops between stations; waiting’ forthe line 
clear signals, &c. The traffic on this line is 
chiefly suburban and’ local” pasbenger, and the 
loss of time and: money-on:7,00@extra stops 
per diem must amount to’ @ large figure. 
Reckoning each stop at only three minutes, the 
loss amounts; to 350 hours per day, and taking 
the wages of men working: a’ train at 1s. 9d. 
per hour, the annual Joss due to thisitem alone 
amount to nearly £10,000 per annum. 





GEMS, 


Honesty sometimes @® man from 
becoming rich, and civility from being witty. 

Axnop speaks of earning genuine manhood 
by steadily serving out the period. of boyhood.” 

Tue first ingredient in- conversation is truth, 
the next good sense, the third good humour, 
and the fourth wit; 

Mertuops and detaileof.management are of 
slight importance in comparison with the 
central purpose of the nation. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Parsnips.—S¢rape and boil some parsnips, 
then cut each lengthwise in four, and fry 
them very brown, and dish. in twos.and twos 
There is no vegetable so nourishing as parsnip, 

Berr-Sreak Srewep.—Take a piece of ramp- 
steak an inch thick, fry it in butter on both 
sidés, add enough hot stock just.to cover the 
steak, a faggot of sweet herbs, pepper and salt 
to taste, two carrots sliced, ma x a dozen smell 
onions. Cover the saucepan, and let the 
contents simmer very tly for about two 
hours. Mix.a,piece of butter and some flour 
in a saucepan on the fire, add the best part of 
the liquor in which the steak has been stewing, 
put in a little Worcester ‘sauce and ketchup, 
lay the steak on a dish, the carrots and onions 
around it, and pour the sauce over, 

Wuiry Sauce ror Coup Fown.—One ounceof 
butter, one ounce. of flour, half. a pint of milk 
or cream. Make it quite smooth, add‘ two 
ounces of gelatine, dissolved: in a little water. 
Remove from the fire, add lemon-juice, strain 
into a basin, let it cool and thicken. Dip in 
the pieces of chicken cut into neat joints, and 
place on a hair sieve. When cool, dip them in 
again till well covered with the sauce. 
on a.dish with slices of boiled beetroot round; 
alternately with the white of hard-boiled eggs: 
Cut into rings, and the yolk rubbed through 9 
strainer over La _ re i makes a 
pretty supper-dish. ittle salt might be 
raded to the sauce, 1 


Comparing 1884 with 1883," 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

During a recent shooting-match ‘at Monte 
Carlo an eagle descended upon # pigeonthat 
was slightly wounded, but still able to fly 
well, and: carried it off. iniits.talons: 

Tur largest hanging, bell, in the-world,is in 
a Buddhist monastery, near Canton, China. 
It is eightéen feet high, ama forty-five feet: in 
circumference, and is of solid branze. 

An Ipra Apour Dxess.—Mothing, can. be 
more. certain .than that. after the, earliest 
womanhood women look better, dressed, 
especially in,the street,,when. they add totheir 
costumes those articles that make it,elegant 
and: ample. The.short,;tight basque, and 
short, almost untrimmed skirt, with a.diny 
hat, scarcely. perceptiblein, full front .view, 
look very well on: very! small people or very 
young’people. There are persons of such deli- 
cate and childlike figures thatthe: closer. and 
less'voluminous their costumes are the better 
| they look; but a large; or evén atalbwoman 


| should avail herself of all those pretty. things 


that come into fashion with’ ‘thé’ chemging 
seasons, to’ wear’ with outdoor: costumes. A 
cape, @ mantle, a wrap, even a latesearf'with 
long ends, pinnéd’ about the throat, will make 
any matronly figure more stylish, and never 
detract from the elegahee of a: well-shaped 
aero and she who seems to have enough on 
cooks most comfortable. Dolmans and cloaks 
complete. a.. winter costume,as,no “perky,” 
wadded basque can, and those ‘who really. own. 
a: handsome;. shawl—a. veritable,; cachemere— 
should value it and wear: it, never:on any 
account having it butthered into a nondeseriyt 
garment that cannot be anything but absurd. 
It is a pity that floating ‘or graeefnll 

veils are only worn in the sable hues of mourn- 
ing. Large lace veils, black or white, wou'd 
add greatly to the effect of a» street costume. 
At present they are given over to elderly 
oddities, who wear them upon: a string:;, 
but worn mantilla-wise, in Spanish fashion, 
orasmourning veils are worn, pitmed: on the 
bonnet, they might be charmin _ 

Wuere tHe Dancer Lrrs.—Men ‘must ‘be 
peculiarly guarded’ jn their intercourse’ with 
young women, lest their intentions te mis- 
construed, They, are usually ignorant. how 
girls..note and weigh. the. attentions. they 
receive, and they impart:'the details of such 
homage to sympathetic—if envious--feminine 
ears, thus giving body to vague nothings:; and 
brooding over trifles till they gather shape. 
Meanwhile the man, haying: said! the pretty 
things his idea of politeness has prompted, goes 
away forgetting them and their recipient, 

ile she is expecting a declaration as: the: 
"result of a few soft nothings, a squeeze of the 
hand, or tender glances.. Women are not. 
aware; on the other hand, how. sincerely he 
may like and admire a girl. withont a thought 
beyond mere good-will. And it is precisely 
~the~ better kind of man who falle into the 
misfortune of raising false ; the man 
who believes in the simplicity and candour af 
women desires their sympathy, and values 
their regard. A man of the world has, the 
instinct of self preservation deweleped strongly 
enough for his protection. The sense of 
safety is the real bond of many ofthealliances. 
now'so fashionable—sometimes' r, often 
mischievous — between men. and’ ed 
women, Kept within hounds no suspicion 
attaches to them, no hopes are built’ upon 
them... The lady. receives the small. attentions. 
dear: to the female nature; which the husband 
of long standing often: neglects ;\ the man. re- 
ceives the pathy grateful to. the masculine 
creature, Men feel this without analysing 
their sentiments, and jis. cc laint 
among them nowadays that it is impossible to 
become well a¢quainted’ witha a without. 
exciting, the too lively. anxiety, of her friends. 
And. no. wise man: proposes wi knowing 
the character of the girl be wishes to marry. 
The mothers who, ave so eager for their 
daughters’ establishment. are wise, al 








this: precipitation is not only foolish, but 
‘indesesrous. : = 3 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


©. M.—Pay no attention to idle tales. 

BE. L, L—You had better marry. 

Any R.—The House of Commons dates from 1272, 
J. J. B.—The invention named is patented. 


— must eating so mucn pudding and 
vereiible food i you to reduce your Peight. 
R.—Do not marry anyone whom do not love. 

es Bia peter Gel eamecinge for ayecr. 

OC. W.— Wait until you can take time to find a wife in 
the usual way. 

R. R.—We advise you to divert your mind from the 
‘young lady. 

OC. W. J.—We have ne personal knowledge of its 
efficacy. ; 


C. M. R.—1. Rusty nail-water will sometimes remove 
2. Improper in both cases. 


X. T. D—1. Not te ourknowledge. 2. Dip the soles 
the shoes in water. 


M. C.—Write direct to the publisher, giving the titles 
of the books you think necessary. 

M. 8.—The Commissioner of Patents will impart all 
the information you desire. 


R.. P.—We cannot recall any particular instance of the 
practice named. 
M. D. F.—Carbonate of soda is a compound of 
acid and sodium. 


F.W. Bi—Do not trifle with this dangerous passion, 
Cease all intercourse with this man. A correspondence 
with him would be crimival. 

Arrra.—There is no'rule upon the subject, but the 
task is genérally undertaken by the most intimate 
friend of the family. 


ot 


Axrv.—1. ‘In memory of an only brother” weuld be 
an 2, The longest verse in the 
{Bible is ninth verse of the eighth chapter of Esther. 
. A. D1. The hair enclosed is a 


bitter, oy eeeeee é 
The name Mary means a strong man. 
3. Handwriting very good. : 

D. D.—Avoid sugary foods of a'l pie cod erpeneiy 
‘butter, fat meat, and gravy. Live upon lean meat an 
‘read, with water as a beverage. 

“J, M—We do not like to recommend anything for 
‘the for fear of cansivg some injury to the eye. 
You better consult a pbysician. 

L. M. B.—The letter referred to in our correspondents’ 
column was not written by you, and had no reference 
to you to our knowledge. 

C.-8. C.—The orations of Demosthenes against Philip 
of Macedon, to arouse the Athenians against his pelicy, 
were called Philippics. 

F. N. W.—Asa grate is a frame of iron bars for hold- 
coals used as yeur employment of the word 
appropriate. ’ 


B. W.—We have no knowledge of the matter. As it 
eoncerns the private affairs ot an individual we must 
decline to enter inte it. 

B. 8. G.—Regular practitioners should be employed 
in cases like yours. We cannot vouch fer the parties 
to. 


Cissy.—A work for the'use of artists, designers, en- 
gravers, and art workmen can be obtained of an art 


| 


4 §.—Harrow is the name of a famous grammar 
school in the town of the same name, in the county of 
Middlesex. The school was founded by John Lyon in 
1571. 


B. D.—You should not have received him into favour 

shout a declaration of his intentions. my Sy fickle 
wover should be made to understand that canszot 
trifle with you. 


Estar J.— 


4 


motion is motion without end. 


F. N. D.—Men who sis' are 
\calted ; but in point of fact they are 
brother-in-law ' to the , only ; ves 
are not related by the marriage. 


D. V. W.—A young widow ought to be eqnal to such a 
task. Do not be too anxious, but act vaturally, put- 
pr ee ep cee ho ti fel ae As soon as he 
gainsa confidence he will speak up fast enough. 

BE. F. W. J.—Neatsfoot oil will not soften leather 
under ali circumstances, neither is castor oil any better. 
Oli is not necessary to the pliability of leather—the 
leather of the ox, goat, calf, and kid. It is necessary 
that the leather be kept moist ; but oil need not be the 





sophy is obvious ; water isrepellent tothe oil, and prevents 
it from passing entirely i. the Teather, holding 
the oil ia the substance of the leather. use of 
water for softeving belts in factories is not inconvenient, 
if advantage is taken of a holiday. At night the belts 
may be brushed clean and thoroughly wetted, then in 
the morning use the oil; a much smaller quantity is 
oe i to render the belt pliable than when no water 
is use: 


Mixwre R.—Until you are ed are perfect, 
—_ accept polite attentions al sf 


Dan.—1l. There is no mention made of the item re- 
ferred to in the biographies of the persons named. 2. 
The weight of a cubit foot of pure gold is 1,203 2-3 
pounds. 

Lettiz.—Do not be in any haste to encourage any 
young gentlemav. You are too young for courtship 
and marriage. ,Treat the gentleman in a fiiendly way. 
He evidently regards the matter as somewhat precocious, 
and is very wisely holdiog off. 

Cc. C. L.—1. Lettera will reach the parties named 

General Post Office. 2. The trip could be 


the 
for £50, if i? p Cengone ayBy, 7 ang ae 
penmanshi, good in er 2, 
specimen id the one, ™ 


R. 8. M.—The word dynamite comes from a Greek 

word meaning power. The explosive’is c mposed of 

mixed with -pulverised silicia or in- 

earth, in the proportion of three parts of the 
former to one part of the latter. 

Mary J. W.—You are too young to be thinking so 
seriously «f love and marriage. You had better go to 
your mother in such cases. She can give you’ 
advice and assistance. Neither of the gentlemen regard 
you as other than a school-girl. 


THE WIF#’S APPEAL. 


Are you going from me, darling, 
With a frown upon your face, 
While my sad heart is begging 
for a husband's warm embrace ? 
Oh, change that Kk 
Before you go 
Nor leave me here a prey to grief 
Throughout the livelong day. 


Ah. should you ne'er return to me— 
For mortals 


r may not say 
What moment Death’s dtead messenger 
May summon them away— 
Ob, dreadful thought! The memory 
Tinie never could erase 
If at our final parting, love, 
A frown was on your face. 


No one is perfect—all, at times, 
A hasty word 8) $ 
So do not leave me, W: 
With the tears upon my cheek. 
Come, kiss me and be reconciled 


Thou sweetest, best of men— 
Ta. that is right. Good-bye, good-bye, 
ow we are fricnds again, 
, F. &. 


Evita Laz.—You might ly write a friendly 
letter t6 him, giving him your address. He will then be 
at liberty to declare his intentions, if he bas any, of 
marrying you Donot waste your emotions upon one 
who has no definite notion of marriage. 


Aynxiovus Wire.—Nothing hinders the constant agree- 
ment of who live together but vanity and sel- 
fishness. the spirit of humility and benevolence 

\, and discord and disagreement would be banished 
your household. 

Lormiz.—We advise you to be very discreet. The 
man ay «mang suspects, if he does not know, 
ling for him. What do your parents think of 

asa suitor? Donot bein ahurry to marry. Let 
the young man woo you in a proper way, with the con- 
sent of your parents. 


Bessis.—No whose affection is worth retaining 
is driven away by told by the lady of his choice 
that she likes , but that her heartis not yet his. I[f 


he really loves you he will come back again ; end it is 
certain that he will leara before a s.cond asking 


a his affection is retursed er not. Buta girl, if 


she cannot always choose, can always refuse; and 
generally her difficulty is thie—“ It is evident that this 
man is making love tome. Ido not love him; but I 
think I might do soif I chose, or shall I forbear?’’ It 
is here that the power of choice conies in, and it is here 
that the voice of prudence must be heard, if it is to be 
heard at all, ‘ } 


R. Y. A.—Cow’s milk is considered the best, though 
in foreign countries the milk of the goat, sheep, ass, 
mare, and bison is much used. After the cream has 
been taken off the milk what remains {s called skim- 
milk, which is made up of curd or caseine, from which 
cheese is made, and of whey, a thin watery liquid, ia 
which the caseine is disselved. Cow's m lk has more 
fat and caseine in it and less sugar than human milk. 
The colour of milk is generally yellowish white, but it 
is ———— — It -~ a — animal 
odour, nding somewhat upon the animal, but more, 
it is thought, — the food, so that if garlic is par- 
taken of in sm a gp hg as perceptible by — 

tat e el ta 





as by taste. P y 
the growth of animals. It may be impure from natural 





——ee 


as well as artificial causes. A large portion of the milk 
with which cities are supplied is often that of diseased 
cows. The amount of saline matter found in bad 
milk is cau by the addition of salt made for the 
purpose of disguising the adulteration with water. The 
starch and chalk used may be Cetected with the aid of 
a microscope. 
C. F, N.—The legend was a book contain the 

of the saints, so called because trey were we met od 
the church on certain days. 


Esorse— 1. Critics differ upon the subject, end “who 
shall decide when doctors disagree?” 2, Your pen. 
mansbLip is quite fair. 

AvonpaLt.—The crow belovgs to the same family 
with the rasen, rook, jay, and magpie, and like the 
raven is long-lived. The raven has been known to live 
one hundred years. 

L. B. V.. R.—The Talmud is the book that contains 

the Hebrew Jaws. It consists of two parts, the Mishna 

and Gemara, the former retng the written law, and the 

anties a vvitection of traditions and comments of Jewish 
ore. 


E.Lien,—The young man cught to declare his inten- 
tions, aud you sbould get your parents to speak to him, 
When he professes his love fur you it would be perfectly 
right for yon to tell him that yuu cannot listen to 
such professions until tmey are accumpanied by an 
offer of marriage. 


Cc. F. R.—To make Bologna sausage, take a pound of 
beef suet. a pvund of pork, a pmna:f bacon, fat and 
lvan, and « pound of heef and veal, Chup them very 
fine. Add eandful of sage leaves, also chopped 
and season pretty high with pepper and salt, Then 
each well-cleaned covering. 


Auive.—Differences of religion are not a serious 
obstacle to a happy marriage. It 1s not necessary for 
either to change, but you should remember Coventry 
Patmore’s lines :— 

** Maid choosing man, remember this, 
You take his nature witb >is name, 
And a-k what his religiv. ts, 
For yvu will soon be vf she same.” 


. A. M.G.—1. The Alcoran is the sacred book of the 
Mohammedrns. It is gene agreed among 
followers of Mohammed, or Mahoiuoet, that ite 

were revealed to him by the avgel Gabriel, partly 
Mecea, partly at Mediua. There is little doubt 
was crlainally preserved by oral tradition, or 
about, having been written ou different fragments of 
parchment, or on palm leives, bs the prophet’s slave 
er scribe. It isheldin the greatest veneration by the 
Meohammedans, and they never touch it, it is said, with 
unwashed hands. 2. Hurace Gre-i-y was never noml- 
nated for Vice-President of the United States. 3. Your 
penmanship ia quite good. 

Srupiovs Lappvrz.—Johann Wolfgang Goethe, the 
celebrated German author, was a preeocious child, and 
inherited the best quali'ies of both his ts. 
he was 
was fam with many works of «rt. The ear 
his greatest work. Faust. appeared in 1805, and he was 
acknowledged to be the first poet of his age. Of Faust 
there have been many tions. One by Bayard 
Taylor is considered among the best. One year after 
the completion of his renowned poem, he was 
seized with an illness which >esulted in his death on 
March 22, 1882. He was born io 1749. Very 


biographies of him maybe, obtained. Many of his — 


works have been translated into different languages. 


B. M. J.—We can hardly advi-e you in such a delicate 
matter. It‘s for a man to decide for himself how wide 
he sball make his circle. I+ depends upoa many things 
and circumstances of which he alone can be judge. 
The common plea that, if we attend to many things, 
nothing will be done well has enough justice in it to 
prevent us from frittering away our powers over & 
multitude of unnecessary things, but it has no weight 
in relieving us from a single well-defined duty, be it 
ever so small, Our iodividual life and the 
welfare of our families, the prosperity of our friends, 
the very success of our business are all wrapt up in 
well-being of the whole community, and can never 
separated. If it suffers, 3» shall we; and, though we 
may not be wise enough to trace the exact workings of 
the law, the law itself can never be infriuged. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


~ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE > 


' THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
offectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseares—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CROLKRA and DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY. HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEOMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TCOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
- Deak Str,— We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread reputation this justly esteemed medicine, 
De. J. Collie Browne’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question whether a 
etter ix imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place inevery Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
atmotdinary efficacy of Dr.Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhoea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, Neuralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
hat have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhoea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
iwsurprisinuly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firn conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
iw from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of anv other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
juith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. 

Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists 

Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of Catoropyne, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberatelv untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 
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wid in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


EWSBURY & BROWN’S GELESRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYIN 
AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
Sole Proprietors and Makers: 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended wit! exquisitely fragrant compounds. It is distinguished by 
= its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, in- uring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness. 
= and inducing a healthy actiou of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, aud will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name and Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. e B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 


\ CLEAR COMPLEXION BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


KNIGHT’S PATENT 
STOCKI 
limple , Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, RUBBER CLI OREN S CURED. 
inl unsightly Blotchex on the Face, Neck, Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Ointment has 
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are strongly recom- 
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SUSPENDERS 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly Oh Wear no Garters. mended by all the cured, during the pust fifty years, thousands of 












“They are most 


using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL asa Medical Pro-| sufferers at home and abroad, from Eye Diseases 

mrMeN made entirely from herbs, age oll STOGKING wo: Ab hed of every kind. Prescribed hy Physicians and 
ide Lance among others * : * . . 

od warranted harmless. It possesses a by T. W. NUNN, Exq., Rerpiee, ts ve er sons grin = onials 

nogt delightful fragrance, and the lovely “The Garter Middlesex Hospital ; Dr. K|° ewes som a parts of the world. Sold by all 

ess it imparts to the skin astonishes | acts us a liga- Barnett, Brighton. Medicine Vendors in pots, 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., and 


ture, and dimin- 
ishes the blood 


supply.” —Lancet, SUSPENDERS . 


For Ladies, Children, and Bicyclysts. 
Cannot tear the Stockings, 


*| Of all Drapers, or particulars can be had at 
71, FLEET 8TREFT, LONDON. 


A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. 


WEIR’S 


ry one. Of most Chemists, or a box 
il be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
ions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
ation, to any address on receipt of 
iH stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226 
onian Road, London, N. 


——— 


POOR MANS FRIEND: 
& PILLS 


4s. 6d. By post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from 
Wholesunle, MATHER & Co., 71, Fleet Street, E.C. 











UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 














ARE A SOVEREIGN 





REMEDY FOR 55s, SEWING MACHINES. 
[nite, Pimples, esp Siltoh til ceourin on ENSURE 








Piles 
’ tachments in luded-— Hand or FRFED 
’ Scorbutic Complaints, Foot—Latest Patented im- is age fo SAA 
Chilblains, Bcalds pro rovements — Loose Wheol— Instantly relieve os 3 ~ dly. cure 
ts, Skin *‘Disenses rger Shuttle than any other thma, Consumptio: nehitis, 
Eruptions Vaccination | Eruptions Sewing Machine—Simple, Si- Colds, Pains inthe Chost, Phlegm, 
. and Uleerated lent, a ee Shortness of Breath, Rheumatism, 
: H ranteet u to any £10 
$ even if of 20 Years sewing Machine in the World Neree™. and ge 5 
I Eyes, standing. for Family, Household, Dress- 


PREPARED BY making and Manufacturing THEY P TASTE Pl tee 


15.29; 











BEACH & BARNICOTT, 


(Late Dr. Roberts,) 


BRIDPORT. 


And sold at la 14d., 26 9d. 48 6d, 11s,, and 22s, each. 





Purposes. Machines ie any other maker exchanged. 
ww. G. WEIR, 

2, CAKLISLE STREET, SOH) SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 





O Cures & ave been 
n the LAST YEA 

TO SINGERS & PUBLI: SPEAKERS 

They are invaluable for clearing and strength- 

ening the voice, Sold by all Druggists. 

Price 19. 14d., 22. 9d., 42 6a , wattle per Box, 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE} 


a ARE admitted by thousands to be worth above a Guinea a Box for Bilions and 
Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache 

' Giddiness, Fullness and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 

veness, 


Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costi 


, | Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. ‘The first dose will give relief in 
a twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done it in thousands of cases, 


Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will” ; 


' WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. j£ 
5 For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No Female should be 
without them. There is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAMS 
e PILLS for removing any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken 


according to the directions given with each Box, they will soon restore females 
,] of all ages to sound and robust health. 
‘ For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the li 
a act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon t 
; important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the whole m 
system, restore the long-lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of a 
and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, the whole physical ¢ 
* of the haman frame. These are facts admitted by thousands, embracing 


; classes of society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and d d ‘ 
BEECHAM 4 PILLS is. BEECHAM’S PILLS have the largest sale of any patent medicinein th 9” 
world. §, 
° Full directions are given with each Box. Sold by all Druggists ai 
5 Patent Medicine Dealers in the United Kingdom. mi 
Prepared only and sold Wholesale and Retail by the Proprietor, 7 

° BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helens, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., and Qa. 0d. cane 


ATKINSON@BARKERS (iimmieapeaae 
ROYAL INFANTS 


— M.D. M.R.C.S. _ Eng., 
AS SUPPLIED TO Higubar, sa al ‘ton-| ond =. 
don, N. ‘ HARD WATE 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. \qsesessns's:| ee 


nige with this spate tence” A CLEAR AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION By 
The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention |." Aisnone has conclusively is soon obtained by its use. as 
wed that consumption is cape-| It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for vhe Skin a 


and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and | bie of car: the progres ot thie produced. For the Toilet and the Nursery it is INVAMEEN(® 
marked character that it has| ABLE at all Seasons of the Year. = b 






































Post-free from Author, 5s. 


THE CURE | Se 
CONSUMPTION || 


Aw Entirecy New Remepy. | | 
Illustrated by Numerous 
Cases, pron-unced 
Incurable. 
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Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults. nd Dr. “3 Fe enn in Bottles, Is, 1s. a, & 2% 0, of all Chemist and 
os ielennaiha consul ." u OURNAL. | ny size free for 3d. extra, by the So! 
The verdict, after having put | . | 
the treatm tothe severe st M. BEETHAM & SON, | 


sumption.”"—PUBLIC OPINION. 





** ° %? t ‘ 
‘Ts decidedly superior."— § 


JOHNSTON'S TAKE NO OTHER. 7 
CORN FLOUR es 


Grocers. P 


IS THE BEST. ~is:'s<i 
2 DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORK 
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UNEQUALLED FOR HAND AND MACHINE USE. 


SEWING 
COTTON 


IS THE BEST. 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 











BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


The Great Remedy for Gout and Rheumatism. 


YURE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
S during use, and certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, at 1s. 1}d., 
and 2s, 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


TT excellent Family Medicine is the most eff-ctive remedy for Indigestion, 

Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, (tiddiness, 
Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, or, where an Avperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are truly 
excellent, removing the distressing Headacte so very prevalent, Depression of 
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ATKINSON &BARKERS 
OCR 


PRESERVATIVE 


AS. SUPPLIED TO 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA, 


The BEST and SAFEST MEDICINE for the prevention 
and cure of Disorders and Ailments of Infants and 
Young Children, and Bowel Complaints in Adults, 





ESTABLISHED 90 YEARS. 








THE GRAND SECRET OF LONG LIFE. 


| If the Bowels have not been moved during day, make it a rale to 
take a dose of 


LOWE’S PILLS 


(Trade Mark No. 39691) 
Sufferers from — Fits have been permanently 


| at bedtime. 
so cases of Indigestion of thiny 


| eured by adopting this rule; and a 


vellous, and they are also » preventative of all Diseases. Sold in 
Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by ull Chemists; or free for 
15 or 36 postage-stamps. You are strongly recommended to hav 
these Pills direct from the proprietor—freshly made! R. H. LOWE, 
Proprietor, 330, Bilston Road, WOLVERHAMPTON. Notice—A 


' years’ duration. Their effect in Rheumatic Affections is simply me § 


Box of these Pills, at 1s. 1}d., will be forwarded, post paid, upm] — 


receipt of this Coupon—cut out—and 12 penny postage stamps. In 
some districts, where these Pills are not so well known, attempts an 
made to foist inferior Pills upon cuxtomers, a disappointment for the 
purchaser, and swindiing the proprietor. — 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS, 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


Ce LPTONS VECE TAR, Numbers of which cases have heen pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY 


4 the nuwerous well-authenticated Testimonials in diserders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIV! 
f CaN 
, PT RADE MARK. | % 


Spirits, Dulnes+ ot Sight, Nervous Affe tions, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the Complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists at ls. lid. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 
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and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 
PURIFYING PILLS ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 
Many persons have f und them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are 
beneficial in a!l Bilious Complaints. 
Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 94, by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; and by 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent-free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a bloomivg aud charming «p 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, rednes-, &c., and by ite balsamic and healing quali'ies render the ssin soft, plisble, and free f 
dryness, &c., clear it from every bumour, pimple, or eruption ; and by coutinuing its use ouly » shurt time, the skin will bec me and continue 
and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear aud beautiful. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 
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SIMPLICITY 








PERFECTION. 





Electro-plating and Gilding at Home. 
WaLTON’S Celebrated Argent 















WALTON’S KALODERMa, 


Walton’s “ Flora Nigra” Jet Marking Ink. 
much recommended by th» faculty for all affections of 


So 

For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, | the Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysipelas, 
Calico, &c. | Eczema. os Leng nage = Freckles, 
. Sunburn, ness, houghness on the Face, 

Without the Application of Heat. Neck, Arms, and Hands, an’ protects 

It is used with a Rubber, Metallic, er Box- | the Skin from the ill effects uf 

wood Stamp, steel Pen, or Stencil Plate. It | suiden changes of weather, 

ia invaluabie for Hotels. Laundries, Dyers, the eye df the seeptical, and vexutivus to 


Unions, Hospitals and Large Institutions, D 
: “t. the sufferer. The widesprexd approbation of 
&c. It resists the action of strong disinfect. pan this compound tor beautifying the -kin is acknow- 


ants used for cleansing ana purifying linen 
from contagion. Prine ae the each. \a ‘al ledged by thousands, rot only to b- perfevtly innocent, but 
Post free fur 18 Stamps. =<" #lso being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as 
an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driviug and the | Stamps. 
Sop BY aL. Cuemrsts, Stationers, &c. | heat of the Bull-room, when once tried it be. omes indispensable as a mother's So_p By Curemisrs AND I: ON MONOERS 
household companion, Price 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd., 78. 6d., &c, Post free 34 Stamps. : 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. b 
T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London 


| PURITY. 
| 


Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., 
Refiector:, | amps, Harvess, Ura ‘Taps, 
kets &. Price 1s. 6d., 28, 6d., &. 
free for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 


It prevents the Skin 
from assuming the red and 
dull appearsice so un;leasant to 








Jewellery, Sirver, &c.. equal to 

When ladies wish to change Silver Trim 
into Gold, this wilh be found most 
venient. Price 23. 6d. Post free ft? 





Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Gueds@ ‘sh 


A Solution of Gold for Re-gilding - ia 





Morning 
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